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Air Cooled Fighters 


“Wasp” leadership, established 
through improvement in basic 
design, has resulted in a new and 
broader application for radial 
air cooled engines. 

These unusual qualities 
coupled with Pratt & Whitney’s 
unexcelled workmanship make 
for the fine performance and 
dependability so vital in both 
military and commercial flying. 



THE 

PRATT ^WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 

When Writing to Advertisers , 


The Wasp 

425 H.R at 1900 R. P. M. 
Weigh! 650 lbs. 


Wasp Engines are now 
Flying in these Navy 
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THE 

Advance Aircraft 

Co. 

LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 


PRICE REDUCTION 

ON THE IMPROVED 

WACO-9 

THREE-SEATER 

$2250. 

AT TROY, OHIO 


More WACO’S are now in service for profit 
and pleasure than all other planes 
now in production in America. 

THE PERFORMANCE MADE THE DEMAND 

Write for Details 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 
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45 NB 23 RADIO VIA RCA 

S S CHANTIER SVALBARD RADIO MAY 15-1926 
RADIO WRIGHT AERO CORPORATION 

PATERSON NJ 

WRIGHT MOTORS FUNCTIONED PERFECTLY ON SIXTEEN HOUR POLAR FLIGHT 
DIDNT MISS A REVOLUTION AND IS GREAT MOTOR. 



Bohn Ring True 
Bearings picked 
for Supreme Test 

Because of the great responsibility of 
bearings in any engine — we are 
especially proud that Bohn Ring 
True Bearings were picked for this 
supreme test of aviation design. 




Bohn Aluminum &Brass Corporation 


EAST GRAND BOULEVARD. DETROIT 
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BOEING 

AIRPLANE 

COMPANY 


Manufacturers 

of 

Military and Commercial 
Aircraft 


Seattle, Washington 
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"PERFORMANCE BEYOND COMPARISON" 



THE VOUGHT-UO 

MORE UOs ARE IN DAILY USE IN THE U. S. NAVAL 
AIR SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER AIRPLANE 


CHANCE 

Long Island City 
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First 

Second 

Third 


In the 
Ford 

Reliability 

Tour 


^ C I N T I L L A Aircraft Magnetos furnished ignition for the 
Wright Whirlwind Engines that finished First, Second and Third in 
the Ford Pliability Airplane T our. 

AA OST of the airplanes of late design to be seen at the National 
* * Air Races, Philadelphia, Sept. 4-11, are powered with engines 

equipped with SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and J'lavy. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 

Factory and Offices SIDNEY, NEW YORK 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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A PREDICTION REALIZED 



die Nev? Curtiss “FALCON” 


Cl )URING the past several months, the first group of Curtiss 
“Falcons” to be delivered to the Army have been undergoing 
service tests in the hands of Air Corps pilots. 

As was foreshadowed when the “Falcon” won first prize in the 
Observation Competition at McCook Field, this new observation 
airplane has rapidly gained favor with the flying personnel, who have 
found it much faster and more maneuverable than the present service 
type. 

Powered with either the Curtiss D-12 or the Liberty motor; excell- 
ent from a maintenance standpoint; with a truly remarkable perform- 
ance, the “Falcon” fulfills its advance indications of being the finest 
observation type in service today - a worthy “big brother” to the Curtiss 
“Hawk”, the standard service pursuit plane of the U. S. Services. 



THE CURTISS AEROPLANE 

GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 


&- MOTOK COMPANY, INC. 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 


L. D. Gardner 


W. Laurence LrPacr 
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The Formula Question 

I T HAS been stated by well known aeronautical en- 
gineers that a good designer knowing beforehand 
the formula to be used in judging the Reliability Tour 
could have designed a plane which would necessarily 
have won the Tour. If this is so and planes can be 
designed to meet a given formula, the matter should be 
studied with the greatest care in order that the formula 
may develop a really practical plane of a type which is 
needed. The formula used this year seems to have 
worked out satisfactorily, but it seems to have put. quite 
a premium on the planes with a high performance but 
carrying comparatively few passengers for their power. 

This year’s Tour endeavored to produce a formula 
which would suit all types of planes from the giant 
three-engine transport to the single-seater lightplanc. 
That the formula worked successfully was partly due 
to the fact that there was only one entrant of each of 
the two extremely divergent types, and that neither of 
these were really officially entered in the race and nei- 
ther completed the course. It is rather doubtful whether 
any universal formula can be devised which will foster 
the development of all types. This year’s Tour was so 
successful in arousing the interest, not only of the gen- 
eral public but of the aircraft manufacturers as well, 
that it certainly seems that it would pay in the future 
to divide the Tour up into various classes so that the 
formula would give definite encouragement to special- 
ized types. 

For example, there seems to be a growing desire for 
a two-seater plane for school and pleasure purposes. 
If a formula were devised which would encourage this 
type and special prizes were offered, there would un- 
doubtedly be several such entrants in next year’s Tour, 
and the Tour would help to create a new and needed 
type. In the matter of aerial service and transport 
types of planes the desirable features of the various 
types could be carefully studied so as to put a premium 
on these qualities. The matter of devising a formula is 
not an easy one, but if a formula is to be used it should 
be carefully studied out beforehand, classifications de- 
cided upon and the formula announced sufficiently be- 
forehand so that designers may build or modify their 
machines to realize the qualifications encouraged by the 
Tour officials. 


Navigating Cross-country Flights 

TITLE TT is true that in the services, military and 
naval fliers have been trained to depend on nav- 
igation instruments to a very large extent in carrying 
out cross-country flights, the civilian flier in general 
pays comparatively small regard to this phase of flying. 
For the most part he has learned to fly and to depend 
upon the ground objects in maintaining a correct course. 
The question of scientific navigation enters little into 
his activities and he is, in fact, to be congratulated upon 
the success he obtains from his instinctive sense of di- 
rection. 

However, the importance of a certain degree of what 


may be termed scientific navigation with the aid of 
good instruments cannot be overlooked and was very 
admirably brought out in the performance of the Travel 
Air plane in the Commercial Reliability Tour. It would 
appear, from the navigator’s own account, that the true 
course maintained by this machine- in the Tour was pos- 
sible largely as a result of careful map reading and the 
accurate determination of drift. These features are im- 
portant and do not involve the use of very elaborate in- 
struments nor do they call for much navigating exper- 
ience but the results obtained from a little attention 
given to these problems have been demonstrated to be 
well worth while. 


Disappointing Lightplane Progress 

W HEN THE lightplane movement first appeared, 
great things were prophesized for this type of air- 
plane. Enthusiasts predicted a rapid growth and out- 
siders, astounded by the extraordinary efficiency and 
economy of the type, were convinced that the day of the 
“flivver” plane had arrived. Almost four years have 
passed since lightplancs first made their records of fuel 
economy and showed that they had the speed and ceiling 
and could be built at a price which would allow of a 
large market. Yet today, there is no factory which is 
turning out lightplanes in quantity, unless we count 
the De Havilland Moth or the Pander as lightplanes 
and this should hardly be done since each of these planes 
require as much horsepower per passenger as a Waco. 

The lightplanc has not fulfilled its early promises 
and the true lightplane which carries a passenger on 
fifteen horsepower or less seems to be disappearing. 
This failure of development has been laid to many 
causes, lack of public interest, etc. The truth is not far 
to seek. There are two major elements in the develop- 
ment of aeronautics, namely, economy and safety. The 
lightplane possesses the first of these to an extraordinary 
degree but is wanting in the second. The lightplane 
was never destined to be used by the professional pilot, 
since he needs a larger vehicle to pay the expenses of 
his salary and carry his pay loads but it was destined 
to bring down the cost of flying so as to popularize its 
use. This necessarily meant that lightplanes were to 
he flown by amateurs, in spite of the fact that due to 
its low power and light wing loading a lightplane is 
really more difficult, to fly than a larger plane. 

As the lightplane must be flown by amateurs or stu- 
dents it will not come into its own until it is made as 
easy or easier to fly than the more powerful airplanes, 
The development of the lightplane has already contri- 
buted a considerable amount of aerodynamic knowledge 
and its further development should certainly he encour- 
aged by the giving of prizes and the organizing of 
sporting events in which low power machines can he 
entered. Such contests are of great technical interest 
hut to he of the greatest practical value a premium 
should he placed on the qualities of safety and comfort 
rather than the main emphasis being placed on speed 
and gasoline economy. 
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Guggenheim Fund Endows Universities 


Leland Stanford University and California Institute of Technology to Become Centers 
of Aeronautical Research and Learning. 


G RANTS aggregating approximately $600,000 to two Cal- 
ifornia educational institutions have been authorized by 
the Trustees of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc. 

To Leland Stanford University, at Palo Alto, a fund 
amounting to the income on $300,000 has been awarded for 
the financing of experiments and study in aviation and aero- 
nautics. Simultaneously, there has been awarded to the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena $200,000 for the 
immediate erection of a permanent building to be devoted to 
the study of aeronautics; in addition, grants totaling about 
$100,000 will be made over a period of ten years for the con- 
duct of study and experiments in this rapidly developing 
science and art. 

In announcing the two gifts, Hairy F. Guggenheim, president 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund, stated that they wore made 
not merely in recognition of the opportunities for study and 
research which the climatic and other conditions m California 
made possible, but also as a tribute in recognition of the dis- 
tinguished work in science and education and the very great 
contributions to progress made individually by these two edu- 
cational institutions. 

The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics was established by Mr. Daniel Guggenheim last Febru- 
ary, with a provision for supplying $2,500,000 as needed by 
the Directors. The Fund is unique among the large founda- 
tions of the country in that its founder did not contemplate 
a permanent foundation, but merely a provision for sums 
which would make possible experiments and developments in 
the field of aviation during the infancy of this art and science 
as a civil enterprise. 

Importance of Safety 

The Trustees recently announced that a primary aim of the 
Fund would be the promotion of safety in flying. It is felt 
that if a fair factor of safety is established in the practice of 
aviation other measures of progress will follow rapidly. Avi- 
ation is now on the verge of developments which will make it 
clear that not only is flying over great distances mechanically 
feasible but that the whole art and science can he placed on a 
basis of safety comparable with traveling by rail, steamship 
or automobile. 

Dr. R. A. Millikan, president of the California Institute of 
Technology, has announced in Pasadena, Cal., that the grant 
made by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund to the Institute would 
be used ns a basis for the establishment of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Graduate School of Aeronautics at the California 
institute of Technology. 

There will be constructed immediately an Aeronautics Bnild- 
ing containing a new ten-foot, high speed wind tunnel, the 
total construction involving an expense of approximately 
$200,000. 


Calif. Inst, of Tech. Proposals 



at tlio California Institute.' 

InlUuc eXperimo’lal fllilen and power planet for free flight work. 

The grant made to Ireland Stanford University by the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund, represents the income from a cap- 
ital sum of $300,000, which will be used for the development 
at Stanford University of the study of and experimentation in 
aeronautical engineering. 

Experimental Work at Stanford 

111,. lit af Uolaiiti Stanford and in part provision for financial support for a 
period of ton years, lit honor of the donor, whoso gift has made possible 
this important development, the Stanford authorities plan to establish 
l ho Daniel Guggenheim Experimental Labor, dory of Aerodynamics and 
Aeronautical Engineering. 


n aerodynamics and aeronautic engineering. 'I 
course WIU no an extension of tho present work of tho University 
aeronautics into a complete and well-rounded aix-your c 

Organized at once as a division ' *’ - — 

training!* while the 7 lnaUtwJ”yeora w-i'll 
“ is”dn,Tn!-,l <l 'o‘Vr,vA«l<._yot 



lie pemliarly well ndapted. Building upon 
i ..... i ».i. ;e nr> . Commit,.... for Aemnaillir*. 

v cnniemplnted. dealing among 



other subjects further u 
effective dispositions ft 


German Engineer to Visit U. S. 

A further announcement is to the effect that Dr. von Kar- 
mnn of Aachen, Germany, one of the foremost mathematical 
physicists and one of the most out-standing aeronautical en- 
gineers of Europe, has accepted the invitation of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund to visit the aeronautical centers of this 
country in the near future. He will go immediately to Pas- 
adena for the sake of advising the aeronautical staff of 
the Institution, both ns to the best type of aeronautical in- 
stallation and as to the design of new planes already being 
perfected there. 


Aeronautical Clubs 

The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics, Inc., wishes to maintain a full list of all Flying Clubs. 
Secretaries of such clubs are requested to forward their names 
and addresses to the Daniel Guggenheim Fund at 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Many Civilian Planes in National Air 
Races 


A FTER SEVERAL months of preparation, everything has 
now been placed in readiness for the staging of what 
will, with little doubt, prove one of the greatest air 
meets the World has ever seen. The staging of the Sesqui- 
Contennial Exposition renders Philadelphia the most favora- 
ble place iu the country for the holding of the 1926 National 
Air Races. As a result, not only of the attraction to be found 
in the Sesqui-Coutennial but also of the tremendous public 
interest which has been created in aeronautics during the past 
year, record crowds are confidently expected. Furthermore, 
so many fliers and others of the aeronautical community have 
indicated their intention of being present at the Air Races 
that there is no doubt that Model Farms Field will prove 
to be a veritable rendezvous of the aviation world during the 
days Sept. 4 to 11. Mayor and Mrs. Kendrick of Philadelphia 
will attend the races the opening day and Governor Moore, of 
New Jersey, will be a guest on New Jersey Day, Sept. 8, 
when tho feature of the day, the aerial acrobatics, will be 
judged by the South Jersey Aero Club. Edgar L. Bam- 
berger, of Newark, has given the medal for this event. 

It is expected that the aggregate number of Army, Navy 
and civilian planes present at Model Farms Field will be 
a record. Great care has been taken to lay out and equip 
the field to insure adequate facilities for the meet. The courses 
have been certified by the U. S. Const and Geodetic Survey 
Dept., and the lighting system includes a giant B.B.T. flood- 
light, of five hundred million candle-power, and a B.B.T. 
2 sec. flashing beacon. Telephones have been installed and 
a seating capacity for 1,100 people has been provided. Two 
score boards, which will post instantly the record of events, 
have been erected and there will be a parking space for 
10,000 cars. 

Entertainment Features 

Races, comedy events, and aerial gynmastics will be held 
daily during the afternoon. The parachute jumping contests, 
which will be held daily, are open to civilian as well as mili- 
tary entrants. The jump must be made from a minimum alti- 
tude of 1,500 ft., and landing be made at a designated point 
on the field. There will he a daily prize of $50 for this 
contest and at the end of the meet prizes of $900 will be 
awarded winners of the contest as a whole. Contestants are 
limited to one descent a day for the period of the races. 

Participants iu the Ou-to-Sesqui race will come from points 
as distant as California and Texas. The awarding of the 
trophy will lie based on the average speed computed by the 
total elapsed time, the distance covered, passengers carried 
and engine horsepower. In addition to the Sesqui-Centennial 
Trophy, $4,00(1. in prizes will he awarded. 

The races open at 1.45 p. m. on Saturday, Sept. 4. Event 
No. 1 is for low-powered airplanes piloted by civilians. This 
is one of three elimination races for the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania Trophy and $1,500 in prizes. The second race 
is for the Independence Hall Trophy and $2,500. in prizes. 
Two three or four place planes, piloted by civilians, are 
eligible to compete in this race. 

Event 'No. 3, which will open the Labor Day (Monday, 
Sept. 6) program, will take place in the morning. This is 
a duration race for hand-launched model airplanes, propelled 
by rubber bands. The awards are the Mulvihill Model Trophy 
and $500. in cash. Event No. 4. for the B. B. T. Trophy, and 
No. 5, for the National Guard Trophy, offered by C. T. Lud- 
ington, will be held in the afternoon. No. 4 is a novelty 
relay race for commercial planes and No. 5 is a speed race. 
Only pilots and planes of the National Guard may compete 
in the letter event. The usual stunt flying, parachute jump- 
ing, smoke screen work, circus stunts and night flying will 
form the closing part of the Labor Day program. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 7, Events No. 6, 7, and 8 will be held. 
No. 6 is a sport plane race for the Scientific American 
Trophy and $1,500 in prizes. Civilians only may compete. 
No. 7 is a race for light planes, with the Dayton Daily News 
Light Airplane Trophy as the award. No. 8 is a novelty 
relay race for commercial airplanes, for which the Benjamin 
Franklin Trophy, offered by Joseph A. Steinmetz, and $1,000. 
cash are the awards. 

New Jersey Day, Wednesday, Sept. 8, will have Events 
No. 9, 10 mid 11 as its features. The first is the second elim- 
ination contest for the Aero Club of Pennsylvania Trophy, 
the second is a speed and elliciency contest for civilians in 
light airplanes and the third is a light commercial speed and 
elliciency race. Prizes for Exent No. 10 include the Aero 
Digest Trophy, the Betsy Ross Trophy, donated by Jacob 
Reed's Sons, and $2,000. in cash. Event No. 11 will be a 
contest for the Aviation Town and Country Club of De- 

Events 12, 13 and 14 are scheduled for Thursday, Sept. 
9. They are the final race for tile Aero Club of Pennsyl- 
vania Trophy, the special contest for precision landing, for 
which the Valley Forge Trophy has been offered by Dr. 
Thomas E. Eldridgc, and a race for observation type air- 
planes by military fliers, for the Liberty Engine Builders’ 
Trophy. Awards to second, third and fourth place winners 
will also be made in this latter event. 

On Friday, Sept. 10, the race for large capacity airplanes, 
competing for the Liberty Bell Trophy, offered by John 
Wanamaker, will be held and also the race for pursuit type 
planes, for pilots of the First Pursuit Group, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. The award for this event is the John L. Mitchell 

The closing day of the races, Saturday, Sept. 11, will have 
Events No. 17, a speed and efficiency race for civilians only 
for the Detroit News Air Transport Trophy, and No. 18, the 
free-for-all military pursuit race for the Kansas City Rotary 
Club Trophy, as its features. 

The complete program of events is as follows: 

Saturday, September 4 

Event No. 1 — First Elimination for 510 cn. in. engines. 

No. 2 — Free-for-all 800 cn. in. engines. 

Monday, September 6 

Event No, 3 — Model Race. 

No. 4 — Relay Race No. 1. 

No. 5— National Guard Race. 

Tuesday, September 7 

Event No. 6— Sport Plane Race— 300 cu. in. 

No. 7 — Light Airplane Race — 80 cn. in. 

No. 8 — Relay Race No. 2, 

Wednesday, September 8 

Event No. 9 — Second Elimination for 510 cu. in. eil- 

No. 10 — Speed and Effieiencv, Light Airplanes — 
80 cu. in. 

No. 11 — Light Commercial — Speed and Effici- 
Tliarsday, September 9 

Eveut No. 12 — Trophy Race for 510 cu. in. engines. 

No. 13 — Precision Landing Contest. 

No. 14 — Race for Observation Planes — Military. 
Friday, September 10 

Event No. 15 — Large Capacity Airplanes — Military. 

No. 16 — Pin-suit Race (First Pursuit Group)— 
Military. 

Saturday, September 11 

Event No. 17 — Air Transport Race — Civilians. 

No. 18 — Free-for-all Pursuit Race — Military. 
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Navigating the Airplane Reliability Tour 


Importance of Navigation Emphasized in Connection with 
the Winning of the Reliability Tour. 

By BRICE H. GOLDSBOROUGH 


I N MOST cross-country flights even an experienced pilot, un- 
apt to follow a railroad or some main highway in order 
that he may not get lost. This often means a considerable de- 
tour and even at that the pilot may lose his way. The flight of 
the Travel Air piloted by Walter Beach in the Commercial 
Airplane Reliability Tour demonstrated that, with the proper 
instruments and a good map, a plane can be flown cross-coun- 
try by the shortest route and never go off its course, and it 
is generally admitted that the almost perfect course flown by 
Beach had a good deal to do with his winning of the Tour. 

Keeping on the course in cross-country flying is not as dif- 
ficult as it is often made out to be, and the advance prepara- 
tion and care which it requires is certainly worthwhile in 
saving time and the possiblity of an emergency landing due 
to being lost. The method used by the winner of the Re- 
liability Tour was tried out and perfected by Charles H. 
Colvin of the Pioneer Instrument Co., who, last Spring, flew 
from Wichita, Ivan., to New York in a Travel Air piloted by 
George A. Wies, Jr. The ground work consisted of a careful 
study of the map and the figuring out of the true compass 
course which would have to be flown. Ten mile distance 
points were marked off along the line of the course, and prom- 
inent land marks noted. The drift which would be caused 
by the wind was estimated before leaving the ground and 
the proper allowance made on the compass reading. A prom- 
inent point nearby was chosen to check the calculated heading 
and the necessary difference between the map course and the 
actual heading was established almost at the beginning of 
the flight. 

Valuable Checks 

The circles which had previously been put on the map to 
indicate “sure-fire” land marks were used to check whether 

fire” land mark depends to a large extent on the nature of 
the ground flown over. Except near a big city a junction 
point of two railroads is valuable. In mountainous countries 
automobile roads are useful. Lakes are also excellent except 
in a country' where they abound. Sharp bends in rivers are 
also “sure-fire” land marks, but many of the small streams 
shown on maps either dry np in Summer or cannot be seen 
from the air. Especially in the prairie country there may 
be stretches of 50 or 60 miles where there are absolutely no 
"sure-fire” land marks. In this case especial care must be 
taken that the proper compass course is followed. 

The Travel Air which Walter Beach flew is owned by the 
Pioneer Instrument Co., and contains a very complete set of 
instruments, which made possible the absolute accuracy of 
the course. However, a good pilot can, to a considerable ex- 
tent, use the same methods in cross-country flying with just 
the use of a compass and a good map. 

The instruments used most in the Tour were the earth induc- 
tor compass, the drift indicator and the air log. The nnvigator 
set the course with the earth inductor compass controller so 
that the indicator read zero when the airplane flew in the 
right direction. As soon as the pilot got off his predetermined 
Sbhrse, the instrument indicated either to the right or to the 
left. The drift indicator which was attached to a bracket on 
the outside of the plane enabled the navigator to check the 
force and direction of the wind and the resultant ground 
speed and direction of travel of the plane. It consists of a 
vane with a sight-wire and an eyepiece. Adjustment is made 
for the altitude of the plane, and when looking through the 
eyepiece the distance sighted on the ground between the two 
cross-wires is always exactly one mile. The navigator spots 
an object crossing the front wire, starts his stop-watch and 
stops it when the object has crossed the rear wire. The stop- 


watch is graduated to read miles per hour, so that no calcu- 
lating need be done to get the forward speed relative to the 
ground. The same method is used to determine lateral drift. 
If the drift was found to have changed since the last reading 
the proper change in course was made on the earth inductor 
compass, this change being either adding or subtracting a cer- 
tain number of degrees to the time course, making an apparent 
course flown either to the right or left of the actual course. 
All Beach had to do was to keep his eye on "nothing” and 
he was assured of flying straight. 

Drift and the Air Log 

The air log reported the distance traveled through the air 
and was used as a check on the other instruments. By mak- 
ing the proper compensation for the drift, the navigator would 
notify Beach some three-quarters of an hour before reaching the 




destination at exactly what time the plane would arrive, and 
the plane always arrived within an error of less than two 
minutes of the time prophesied. 

The system used during the Reliability Tour cannot really 
be termed pure navigating but rather a scientific use of maps 
with the help of accurate instruments. There were several 
instances which demonstrated the value of the method used. 
In most parts of the West the section lines run North and 
South and East and West and are used by pilots in setting 
their course. However, there are several sections where the 
lines do not follow the true meridians and had it not been 
for the fact that there were three compasses in the plane it 
would have been impossible to persuade Beach that the cor- 
rect course was being followed. 
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The Travel Air plane, due to the dispatching system, usually 
started off last. By the time that it had caught up with the 
other planes they were often scattered over n ten mile front, 
indicating that many of the pilots mi:st have been well off 
their course. After the first few logs, the other pilots caught 
on that the Travel Air was flying an exceptionally straight 
course, and it was noted that, as it caught up to the other 
planes, they generally converged and followed the plane 
which was using accurate instruments and really reading the 

It has been said that “navigation won the tour” but it must 
be remembered that it was the well nigh perfect performance 
of both the Travel Air plane and its Wright Whirlwind 
engine which made the navigation of value. 


Commander John Rodgers, U.S.N. 

It is with the very deepest regret that it becomes necessary 
to report the death of Comdr. John Rodgers, D.S.N., who was 
killed while flying from Washington, D. C. to the Naval Air- 
craft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa., on Aug. 27. Commander 
Rodgers left Washington in a Vought UO-1, with Aviation 
Machinist Mate Samuel Selmltz. It was his object to fly to 
the Naval Aircraft Factory with a view to inspecting the new 
PN-10 flying boats which are under construction there and 
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Samuel Schultz, his 
injured and was taken to the 


which are to be employed in the Pacific Coast patrol squadron 
which was to be under the command of Commander Rodgers. 
The flight to Philadelphia was uneventful, the plane and 
engine being in perfect condition but, when approaching 
Mustin Field, Philadelphia, to land, the machine apparently 
lost flying speed at a low altitude, owing very probably to the 
unusually dead calm which prevailed, and fell into the shallow 
water of the Delaware River. Commander Rodgers, who was 
in the forward cockpit and sustained bad injurie 

being crushed under the engine, was tr“ ‘ 

difficulty and died later in the hospital, 
mechanic, was also seriousl 
hospital in a critical state. 

Commander Rodgers, the son of Rear Admiral John A. 
Rodgers, U.S.N. retired, was bom in 1881 and educated at 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. He went to 
sea in 1905 on the U.S.S. Destroyer Lawrence and later served 
on the Battleship Nebraska and the U.S.S. Hull, until, in 
1908, he was commissioned a lieutenant. From 1909 to 1910, 
he served on the U.S.S. St Louis and the U.S.S. Pennsylvania. 
In 1911, he was ordered to Dayton, O. to “confer with the 
Wright Brothers for instruction in the art of aviation” and 
was the second naval officer to take up aviation duty. In 
August, 1911, he went to the Naval Academy for aviation 


duty and in December, 1911, established the Naval Air Station 
at San Diego, Calif., returning from May to August, 1912, 
to the Naval Aeademy for aviation duty. Ho concluded 1912 
by going to sea with the U.S.S. Illinois and stayed at sea 
until 1915 with the U.S.S. Nebraska and U.S.S. Paducah, 
transferring then to submarine duty. In 1916, John Rodgers 
was promoted to lieutenant commander and returned to avia- 
tion duty in January 1918. Taking up sea duty again, Com- 
mander Rodgers commanded Division Ten, Submarine Forces, 
with the U. S. Fleet in December, 1918 and in 1919 became 
executive officer, U.S.S. Nevada, later in the year being pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. In June 1921, Commander 
Rodgers became recruiting officer, Baltimore, Md. 

Returning to aviation duty again in 1922, Commander 
Rodgers took command of the Naval Air Station, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii and in 1925 commanded the U.S.S. Wright, 
aircraft tender with the Aircraft Squadron, Scouting Fleet. 
It will be remembered that Commander Rodgers was senior 
officer of the Navy’s West Coast to Hawaii flight last year 
when the seaplanes, PN-9 No. 1, PN-9 No. 2 and PB-1, were 
to make the flight. The PN-9 No. 1, under the command of 
Commander Rodgers, was, it will be recalled, the only one 
of the three actually to make real progress on the flight, the 
PB-1 not starting and the PN-9 No. 2 being forced down 
within 200 miles of the California coast. Commander Rodgers’ 
plane was forced down 450 miles from the Hawaiian coast 
owing to running out of fuel and he and his four companions 
were adrift on the Pacific Ocean for nine days before they were 
found, having by then, through skilled seamanship, sailed 
the flying boat on the surface to within sight of land. 

On returning to the United States after this experience, 
Commander Rodgers became Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, but, a few weeks ago, at his own request, he 
was transferred to air duty, and, as already mentioned was 
to have commanded the Coastal Patrol Squadron consisting 
of PN-10's which is shortly to be formed on the West Coast. 

The sudden and unexpected death of Comdr. John Rodgers 
is a serious loss to the Navy and to the country. He was one 

great believer in the value of naval aviation. 


Navy Orders Metal-Clad Airship 

The Navy department recently awarded the contract for 
the construction of a metal-clad airship, provided for in recent 
Congressional legislation, to the Aircraft Development Corp., 
of Detroit, Mich. It is understood that the ship is to be de- 
livered to the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. within 400 

The Aircraft Development Corporation lias long been en- 
gaged in the experimental work entailed in the development 
of a metal-clad airship under the direction of Ralph II. 
Upson, chief engineer of the company. The airship is in- 
tended to be an experimental production in order that the 
principles involved in metal-clad construction may be prac- 
tically tried out. The ship will be 150 ft. long with a maxi- 
mum diameter of 53 ft. and a cubic capacity of 200,000 cu. ft. 
The airship is to be filled with hydrogen and it is expected 
it will have a cruising range of 2,200 miles. Using helium 
in the envelop would reduce this range to 1,200’ miles. The 
airship is to have two engines developing 200 hp. each. A 
crew of four will be carried while accommodation for eight 
passengers is to be provided for. 

The Aircraft Development Corp. has recently published its 
Annual Report for the year July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926. It 
is a most interesting publication covering, in twenty-three 
pages, a complete account of the activities of the company 
during the past year. Naturally the report deals in the main 
with airship development and much space is devoted to the 
proposal leading to the contract with the Navy for the metal- 
clad airship. The history of the company is very interesting- 
ly brought out in the section on engineering progress in which 
the materialization of Ralph Upson’s extensive work on the 
possibilities of metal-clad airship construction is characterized. 
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Some Problems in the Design of an 
Air-Cooled Radial Engine 

By ROBERT W. A. BREWER 


W HEN ONE is confronted with a new design or product, 
the natural tendency is to criticise it from ones own 
viewpoint at the moment, regardless of what might 
have been the object of the designer. Thus, frequently a 
wrong conception arises in the mind of the critic, who may, 
incidentally, be a prospective purchaser of the product. 

For this reason it will be helpful to consider briefly some 
of the problems which confront the designer of what has 
proved to be a very attractive type of airplane engine, namely, 
the air-cooled radial. 

The designer of an air-cooled radial engine for commercial 
use must decide where his probable market lies. He must 
study carefully the present production needs and the future 
trend of development. Together with those aeronautical de- 
signers and backers who are open to confer upon the subject 
a decision will be arrived at as to the general objects such as: 
Brake horsepower; speed of revolution; cooling and cowl- 
ing; weight; number of cylinders; disposition of accessories; 
lubrication and fuel arrangement ; the kind of fuel to be used ; 
mounting, type and arrangement; the selling price of the 
complete engine ; and does this' include a starter. 

Cost, the Controlling Factor 
These few main headings provide the designer with much 
material for a start. He will then probably base his first 
conclusions upon what can be done for the cost at which the 
job can bo produced. This item, though last on the above 
list is the overshadowing influence in the problems to be met. 
This question of costs predominates throughout every consid- 
eration. 

We are now working down to a cost basis and it is the 
engineer’s problem to produce his best results at a minimum 
figure to the purchaser. The critic must look upon the finished 
product through spectacles of “Low Cost” and temper his 
criticism with the mindfulness of comparatively small pro- 
duction volume. Further, he must realise that certain stand- 
ard and desirable forms of accessories must be purchased by 
the engine maker at “aviation prices”. This cuts down con- 
siderably the figure of allowable cost of the engine alone. As 
an example, a proposition may be submitted concerning a low 
priced engine design to include many desirable features, but 
the cost of these accessories would almost amount to the total 
permissible cost of the job. So, one can readily understand 
that the minimum of cost is very definitely determined, ir- 
respective of the size of the engine. 

We must therefore, choose a size in whieh the cost of the 
accessories is not overwhelming in relation to the total. Let 
us take the brake horsepower as having a value of x and this 
is to be developed at of N revolutions per minute with a 
direct drive. The next consideration is the kind of fuel to be 
used and, for commercial work, we will assume, perhaps 
rightly so, that commercial gasoline should be the fuel. This 
will require us to make some sacrifice in the power-for-size 
output of the engine, but this is warranted in view of the 
ultimate object. The engine must operate economically with 
the cheapest fuel that can bo bought for the purpose. The 
fuel question limits the compression ratio desirable so let 
this be 4.5 to 1. The details of design will determine the 
brake mean effective pressure obtained with such proportions, 
the compression pressure, will depend upon many details of 
the induction system and the valves and may vary between 
limits as far as 15 lb. per sq. in. apart. The brake mean 
effective pressure will also depend upon the efficacy of the 
cooling of the cylinder head, pistons and valves so that for 
maximum output, all these factors must be carefully worked 


A problem of major importance in a radial engine is that 
of the distribution of the explosive mixture to the cylinders, 
and although this is very vital in all engines, it is practicularly 
difficult in a radial. Any student of radial engines will be 
acquainted with certain forms of manifolds, duplex, triplex 
and spiral, which are in use, but the great point is to keep 
fuel from settling in the lower parts of the manifolds and to 
deliver it in equal quantity to the upjier parts. 

This can be done satisfactorily by simple means, as has 
been demonstrated, and the fuel intimately mixed with the 
air during the process. Economy and absence of fire risk are 
two benefits derived from such a method, irrespective of the 
resulting equality of explosion torque. 

The positions of the spark plugs require nice arrangement 
but the designer is much limited in this respect. 

Cylinder Capacity 

How, now is the volumetric displacement of the engine to 
be disposed? First we will make a conservative estimate of 
its magnitude based upon the performance of similar engines. 
Divide this up into trial numbers representing possible num- 
bers of cylinders whieh can be used. In conventional types 
of air-cooled radials, this number will be odd and limited 
to 5, 7 or 9 we will neglect 3 as sfich a number is not usually 
satisfactory except for quite small engines. 

The stroke-bore ratio may have many values and here comes 
a major problem to solve, what shall it be? 

Generally speaking, the desirable feature is to provide as 
much cylinder bore circumferentially as can be crowded round 
the crank case. This is limited by piston interference. It will 
be necessary to make several trial layouts so that this in- 
terference can be avoided and at the same time holding the 
overall diameter of the engine in its complete form within 
desirable limits. This overall dimension is also governed 
by the angle of the valves and by the size and type of springs 

The angle of the valves is in turn governed by the diameter 
required or rather the ratio of the diameter of a valve to 
that of the cylinder. 

As usually some compromises have to be made, and al- 
though it is better to keep the valve gear truly radial from 
the mechanical standpoint, this adds to the overall diameter 
of the complete engine. On the other hand 1 , some change 
of direction of the motion involves side thrusts on certain 
parts, cither rockers or tappets, which must be suitably de- 
signed to cope with the loads imposed upon them. 

Connecting Rod Assembly 

The ratio of length of connecting rod to crank is fixed within 
certain limits so that the skeleton scheme is now complete. 
How shall the connecting rod assembly be made? There are 
two general classifications in common practice, the divided 
big end of the master rod with a one piece crank; the solid 
big end with a two piece crank. In the former, a one piece 
crank case can be used, thus avoiding a circumferential joint 
at the center. In the latter, thus is practically a necessity 
if a bench assembly of the rods is desired. There arc adher- 
ents of both lines of development and arguments pro and con 
regarding both. It is possible to make a lighter big end of 
the single eye type but this is accompanied by the features 
of the divided crank case nnd the divided crank, adding cost 
to the work. Some divided jobs suffer from leakage of oil, 
faulty and non-interchangeable fitting and crank trouble. 

Mechanically, it is quite feasible to make a single over- 
hung crank of sufficient strength and stiffness and with it to 
provide a second forward bearing for the propeller support. 
The rear part of the crank then forms a medium for driving 
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the accessories only. This means three bearings on the crank 
assembly. For cheapness and in order to obtain a two bear- 
ing crank it would seem inadvisable to use a divided crank as 
so much depends upon the proper fitting of the sleeve or coup- 
ling holding the two parts of the crank together. In the post, 
failures have resulted here. 


Crank Pin Location Problems 

Supposing a divided master rod is decided upon, a very 
nice problem arises as to the location of the link pins. Owing 
to the peculiar motion of the subsidiary rods, a careful study 
must be made of the positions of the pistons at various angu- 
lar positions of the crank pin. The pistons should all come 
to the proper top center at the proper angular interval passed 
through by the crank pin. These positions should be laid 
out and it will be found that the correct locations of the link 
pins fall in a group which crowds them together opposite 
the master rod. 

Another arrangement is possible where the pins are equally 
spaced, but this requires departure from standard uniform 
dimensions of parts. This alternative for a commercial en- 
gine is not desirable as one of the main attractions of the 
radial is the similarity and simplicity of its components. 

Piston design is governed by the space available and free- 
dom from interference of the piston skirts with one another 
and with the balance weights. Clearance from certain link 
rods must also be watched not only for the pistons but also 
for the cylinder barrel.-. These latter generally have to be 
cut away to permit the link rods to swing. The clearance in 
the cylinders opposite the master rod has to be the greatest 
depth. For the reason that the master rod must he stronger 
and wider, than the link rods, its width governs the width of 
the clearance slots in the cylinder barrels. 


Balance 


The question of balance is one requiring much cqre. Static 
balance can be arrived at by the conventional method but 
this does not relieve the load on the crank pin. The Bristol 
Company’s system, as employed in the Jupiter engine, is very 
neat. There may be other schemes by which this loading may 
be relieved. Crank pin loading is one of the limiting factors 
of the radial engine as regards output for size. Whereas 
piston design for the “in line” engine type must provide for 
piston side thrust, this is of equal magnitude in all cylinders. 

Radial engines offer the problem of variable thrust due, 
not only to the different obliquity of the link rods, but to the 
inter-disposition of thrusts in the system of connecting rods. 
This is brought out very clearly in an analysis of stress, con- 
tained in the McCook Field Report 2504 from which is taken 
the following table : 





Comparing the magnitude of this thrust with “in line” engines 
we find, for the Liberty 12 cylinder engine, a maximum of 
52.5 lb. per sq. in. and a mean *f 43.2 lb. per sq. in. during 
the power stroke. 

These figures show that the side areas for pistons for ra- 
dials should be as large as possible to keep the intensity of 
stress within practical limits. In the particular engine anal- 
ized, the magnitude of the side thrust on the piston carrying 
the master rod varied from plus 1520 lb. at 80 deg. crank 
angle to minus 1508 lb. at 2G0 deg. crank angle. This was 
for a cylinder of 5% in. bore. 

Piston weight must be kept down to limit the inertia forces 
as these govern the design of the link rod ends. The problem 
is to accommodate on the big end of the master rod a group 
of link pins and rod ends, whieh have freedom of movement 


and yet are spaced as closely as possible to the center of the 
ciank pin. There must bo a sufficient factor of safety, proper 
bearing area and provision for lubrication. 

The inertia force to be provided for can be found: 

F, = 0.0000 284 xffxrsfi f. 
where Fi = the inertia force 
W =tho weight of the reciprocating part in lbs. 
r = the radius of the crank arm in inches 
N = the revolutions per minute 

f« = the acceleration factor which has values as follows 
for the usual engine proportions : 

SO deg. after — G.383 180 deg. after — 0.727 

In designs where equal angular spacing of the link pins is 
resorted to, there will result a variation of piston position 
with equal angular displacement of the crank pin which 
amounts to as much ns 12 deg. This means that the timing 
of the ignition and other functions may, and probably will, 
vary by this amount. 


Materials 

Cylinder desnrn nnd material hate been passed over until 
now, not because of its relative importance but mainly be- 
cause the question of cost imposes limitations. In such an 
engine as we have under analysis, east iron cylinders have 
practically no alternative. We must be prepared to carry 
a little additional weight in order to save a large cost. Cast 
iron cylinders of a useful commercial size weigh under 18 lb. 
each complete with heads, valve pockets flanges and cooling 
ribs. Similar cylinders without heads come out at 10 lb., so 
that by the time aluminum alloy heads are fitted, with valve 
seats, ports, etc-, the saving of weight is very small and the 
additional cost is high. Practically, therefore, the cast iron 
cylinder complete must be used. 

In designing this part, the foundry and air-cooling prob- 
lems predominate and these are too wide to be included in the 
space of this article. 

Manifolding of the exhaust gases leaves open a field for 
ingenuity as the cost of pipe bending work is very high. This 
also applies to the matter of the inlet pipes. 

Position of Accessories 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the mounting of 
the accessories in a purely commercial engine, on one hand 
there is the desire for magnetos on the nose of the crank 
case so as to give certain accessibility'. This involves cowling 
which might otherwise be dispensed with. Others prefer the 
accessories at the rear of the engine, which introduces some 
difficulty in drawing the. complete assembly through the 
mounting ring. 

For commercial work, a starter should be provided. This 
should be cheap and simple, hand operated for preference. 
It is possible to combine such a unit with the r.'.v. as^mblv. 
adding somewhat to the total length of the engine. 

Regarding magnetos it is just a moot point ns to whether 
two are needed. The magneto is probably as reliable as any 
other part of the engine and plug trouble might well bo met 
by a single magneto operating two independent sets of plugs. 

These few problems give some indication ns to why the de- 

N.Y.U. Offers Evening Aeronautic Courses 

The evening engineering division of the New York Univer- 
sity will offer two courses in aeronautics during the coming 
academic year. In the first term, from October to February, 
a course will be given in the elements of aerodynamics and 
airplane design, comprising fifteen two-hour lectures every 
Monday evening. In the second term, from February to May, 
a course of fifteen two-hour lectures will be given in industrial 
aviation. 

Those interested in these courses may obtain further par- 
ticulars from the director of the evening engineering courses, 
New York University, University Heights, New York City. 
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Curtiss Falcon Plane Revised 

Changes Result in Improved Serviceability and Even Better Performance. 


T HE CURTISS Aeroplane and Motor Company lias re- 
cently delivered a revised 0-1 Falcon observation air- 
plane to the Army Air Corps and the airplane is now 
at McCook Field undergoing test. The Falcon was described 
in the issue of Aviation of July 19. 


and windshield for the observer's cockpit, resulting in greatly 
improved vision and making the Falcon much easier to fly 
from the rear seat than other observation types. 

Other changes include a re-design of the rear seat to ac- 
commodate cither scat or lap-type parachute, addition of a 



In the revised machine the observer's cockpit has been made 
considerably deeper, thus protecting the observer from the 
slipstream and increasing the accuracy of his gunnery. The 
undcrslung fuel tank, formerly used as an auxiliary has been 
made permanent, and faired so as to carry out the lines of 
the deeper fuselage. It is interesting to note that, ill spite of 
this increased depth, the lines have been so carefully worked 
out that the high speed of the machine has actually been in- 
creased. 

Another improvement consists of changes in the cowling 


large luggage compartment, installation of mechanic's steps 
on the engine mounting and minor changes in the location of 
instruments and accessories. 

All of these changes have been made as a result of the rec- 
ommendations of Air Corps personnel, who have been Hying 
the first consignment of Falcons during the past few montlis. 
Fiom present indications the revised machine will further 
enhance the popularity of the Falcon type, which has been 
steadily gaining favor with the flying personnel of the Air 
Corps. 



aft of ihc tunnel type radiator. 
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GOODYEAR PROVIDES THE RUBBER 



fires , tubes and flaps ; streamline windshields; fuel lank covers; 
tail skid and axle bumpers; grommets; rubber floor matting 



F LAWLESS metal . . . true wood . . . 

stout fabric . . . and good rubber! 
These make the airplane. 

Rubber tires, of course. As big as they 
must be. As small as possible to reduce 
resistance.Tough, yet light. Able to take 
the terrific smash of fast, or awkward 
landing. Able to roll to the takeoff over 
soft or bumpy ground. Not just tires, 
but airplane tires. 

Fuel tank covers, too, that prevent splash 
or spray, even though the container be 
battered, broken, or pierced. A perfect 
bandage of soft, live rubber that pro- 


tects. against condensation, as well as 
accident. 

Rubber washers, rubber grommets, 
rubber hose — to resist wear, absorb vi- 
bration, defy corrosion, or withstand 
extreme temperatures. 

Now, the weight, texture and character 
of rubber must differ according to its 
purpose. It takes men who know rubber 
to make airplane equipment that will 
give the longest and safest service. 
Goodyear makes everything in rubber 
for the airplane. 


Aeronautics Department 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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Marking the Airways 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana Progresses with Plan to Mark Airways. 

By ALAN JACKSON 

Vice-Pres. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


enabled h 


T HAT THE activities of our great commercial organiza- 
tions are sometimes animated by other than purely 
selfish motives is well exemplified by the comparatively 
recent action of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana in 
undertaking the marking of the numerous airways which 
criss-cross that part of the United States where the Company 
has distributing facilities. 

The need of some standard system of airway marking has 
been known and expressed ever since men began to make 
cross-country flights. The solution most usually accepted 
by the flier is to follow the windings of a river or of some 
r another of our trunk line railways. These guides 
c when weather conditions are 
favorable, but, from 


to distinguish details 
of objects on the 
ground, particularly 
when the visibility is 
poor, the atmosphere 
slightly hazy, or 

when a thin veil of 
smoke obscures the 
landscape. Under 
such conditions the 
flier sometimes loses 
contact with his 

guide and, before he 



e of if 


Aeronautical Asset 
State of Missouri, 
with a series ot lai 
of buildings in tow 
markers were to s! 

out the general pli 
and discussed 




territory. 

Recognizing these 
difficulties, C arl 
Wolfloy, vice-presi- 
dent of the National 
and Harry Block, Gov. N.A.A. for 
ed the idea of marking the country 
■r signs to he painted upon the roof 

height of 2500 ft. After working 
Wolflev and Mr. Block called upon 
with Charles II. Wagner, manager 
Joseph, Mo., for the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, who suggested that the roofs of the wareitouses and 
bulk stations of his company would be ideal spots for these 


airway signs. The Standard Oil properties are easily identi- 
fied by the large white tanks which always are present, even 
though the observer be several thousand feet in the air and 
several miles away. 

After working out the details of the scheme, Mr. Wagner 
submitted it to the executives of his company in Chicago, who, 
after a careful study of the problem, accepted the responsi- 
bility for the markings and authorized the neeessary expendi- 
ture to carry on the work. The sign showing the name of the 
town and an insignia consisting of a circle enclosing the letters 
“SO” was designed at that time and since has been made stand- 
ard. These call for a letter not less than six, nor more than 
eight feet high, having stems one foot in width. These letters 
are painted clear white on a black ground. Following the 
Intei-national Convention, the top of the sign name always )a 
toward the North and above the name is the symbol. Whereve*- 
there is a good landing field available in the vicinity of tile 
lA'-tbu, a white arrow is painted in connection with the Stand- 
ard Oil symbol, pointing directly toward this field. 

Over 300 Stations Marked 

Before giving a general order to paint signs on the roofs 
of its buildings, the Company had one station near St. Joseph, 
Mo., painted and planes sent out to observe the effect. It 
was found that the sign could easily be read from a height of 
more than 2500 ft., and demonstrated the practical usefulness 
of the idea. Before final action was taken by the executives 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, the general plan 
in detail was submitted to General Patrick, Chief of Air 
Corps, for his criticism and approval. 

While it is still too early to report the final results ob- 
tained, it is known that today the airways of the United 
States are well on the way to become adequately marked. In 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana territory upwards of 
300 stations carry the standard markers, while others are be- 
ing painted as fast as possible. 

It cannot, be said that, this tremendous job was undertaken 
by these great, commercial organizations for purely selfish 
reasons. It was undertaken because the men charged with 
the management of the several companies are far-sighted 
humanitarians. Tliev realize that the fliers must take great 
chances every time they descend to a level where they can 
identify a town while cheeking their position. They know 
that if the flier can maintain an altitude of from 2500 to 3000 
ft. he is not. likely to meet with a serious accident in ease- 
lie is compelled to make an emergency landing, and they recog- 
nize the importance of minimizing this danger of flying In 
order that the establishment of commercial aviation may be 
encouraged. 
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AIRMEN PREFER 

II A V I A T I O N If 

because it is their magazine 

AVIATION represents their interests 

Covers first the news in which they 
are interested 

Prints more descriptions and photo- 
graphs of planes, engines and ac- 

Publishes practical articles by author* 
ilies on construction, operation, re- 
pair and maintenance, sale3 and 
utilization of aircraft 

AVIATION 

Gives more in both quality and 

Leads in vigorous and unbiased ed- 
itorial expression 

Backs up its readers and advertisers 

tinuous publication of America’s lead- 
ing aircraft publication 

to-the-minutc information for the 
buyer of planes, engines, accessories, 
equipment, supplies and materials. 


Read AVIATION eacli week for real knowledge of aircraft, aerial service, air trans- 
portation and the men and organizations who are building up the new aeronautical 
industry. 

Start your subscription with the four special September issues of AVIATION covering 
the National Air Races for the only closeup of the events and review of the outstanding 
construction and technical advances of the year. 

BUT USE THE COUPON AND SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW, AS 
WE HAVE NEVER BEEN ABLE TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND FOR THE ISSUES 
OF AVIATION COVERING THE NATIONAL AIR RACES OF OTHER YEARS. 
Fifty-two Issues: In the United States, $4.00; Canada, $5.00; other countries, $6.00. 
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A Cow Puncher Reports the Denver Meet 

By Jack Flipper 


Packing by spin's where they wouldn’t bite me I shook the 
dust of Cheyenne Frontier Days out of my live gallon Stetson 
and rambled across the line into Denver for the National 
Mile High Air Meet, Aug. 1, 2 and 3. 

Arriving at the Lowry Field corral, I hog tied the mare 
to a Ford axle and watched the stampede of long and short 
horned mavericks hop the gate of the corral. An Eaglerock 
with T. C. Alexander in the saddle came sky hootin’ in from 
Los Angeles, roping first money in the On-To-Dcnver race. 
Another Eaglerock romped in from Colby, Kan. with Paul C. 
Vernier as rider. Ho got second prize, while third money 
went to T. J. McConnughey of Satanta, Kan. 

I’ll be a slab sided tenderfoot if the air from then on didn’t 
seem full of snortin’ eaynses and skyriding champcens, while I 
and the rest of the ground worms stood first on one high heel 
and then the other, getting a kink in our necks trying to 
watch the calves on the side lines as well as the antics of 
those winged fuzztails. 

The Contestants 

Sunday bloomed bright and fair with the sun entin’ holes 
in my yeller neckerchief mid the dust from the herd of breezy 
critters multiplying the few dry spots in my throat, loft over 
from “Cheyenne Days”. Meandering over to the new club 
house, I picked up this list of the boys who were strutting 
their stuff. Fivers registered at Lowry aviation field for the 
National Mile High Air Meet included:”' 

1st Lieut. Donald G. Duke, aid to Major General Patrick, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps, from Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. flying n Douglas; 1st Lieut. L. B. Bean, Army, 
•Bolling Field, flying a Douglas; Tex La Grone, civilian, 
Kansas City, flying a Waco ; Paul C. Vernier, civilian, Den- 
ver, flying an Eaglerock; Robert B. Rolando, civilian. Den- 
ver, flying an Eaglerock; Major R. E. Spake, Major H. H. 
Arnold, Capt. A. R. Schelleen, and Limits. I. C. Davis, Mar- 
tin Stenseth. and H. F. Dyer all of Marshall Field, Fort Riley, 
Kan., and all living Douglas 0-2 planes; Lieuts. D. D. Wat- 
son and W. E. Whitson, both of Brooks Field, Tex., and both 
flying DH-4’s; Vance Breese, civilian, San Diego, flying a 
Ryan M-l monoplane; Lieut. G. L. Davasher, Fort Sill, Okla., 
flying a DH-4; Major F. T. Evans, Capts. H. D. Campbell 
and F. P. Mulcahy and Lieut. J. N. Smith, all Marine Corps 
fliers from San Diego, and all flying DH-4’s; Joe Shalz, 
civilian, Brewster, Kan. flying a Curtiss Standard; J. M. Con- 
augliy, civilian, Wichita, Kan., flying a Travel Air; J. R. Me- 
Innney, civilian, Denver, flying an Eaglerock; Lieut. Claire 
Stroll. ITeinsohn Field, Pueblo, firing a JNSE-4; Incut. G. M. 
St. John, Kelly Field, Tex., flying a DH-4 and George Lyle, 
civilian, Santa Monica, flying a Travel Air OX-5. 

Members of the 120th Observation Squadron, Lowry Field, 
who were taking part in the Meet, are not registered with the 
visitors. The foregoing list includes only pilots and does 
not include observers, mechanics or passengers. 

Preliminaries 

Getting back to the arena where sons of aviation were 
crying “contact”, then ricocheting around the arena on the 
top side of seesawin’, snnfishin’, cat-hoppin’, two wheeled 
turntables, I found that it wasn’t the Crazy Man’s Race but 
a warming up process for the big works. Finally the air 
got cleared again and Hell’n Marin Dawes our vice-president, 
and Colorado Governor, Clarence J. Morlev were escorted to 
the grand stand, while Deloras Conrad as “Miss Denver 1926”, 
contestant for the title of “Miss America”, was crowned Queen 
of the Air. Some queen, boys, you can put that in your 
Bull Durham sack! 

One after another, broncs were given the gun, while 100,000 
flivvers dodged each other and my tail feathers, searching 
for vantage points. The air was soon thick again with giant 
Douglases, huge De Havilands, sturdy Jennys and a fair herd 
of young ponies called light commercial planes. 


Following the grand march around the field, each returned 
to his stall, so I took off my earmuffs and started down the 
line to get some news to write back home. Right in front 
of me were a couple of hombres that seemed to know one 
end of the dinged things from the other so I reined close 
to their chatter. There were some machines that looked as 
big as the Bar O ranch house, that he called Army planes — 
then there were four just alike which he said were made within 
a few miles of where we were. I had them spotted already 
and knew he meant Eaglerocks. I noticed though that one 
was a bit different than the rest for for it had a motor he 
called a Supper Room stuck on its nose. 

A little farther on, a puncher was monkeying -with the en- 
gine on another plane. He looked as though he could ride 
herd with the best of our cow hands but learned he got that 
squint from flying for fourteen years. They' said he was Tex 
La Grone from K. C., Missouri and the eayuse he was riding 
was a Waco. Next to the Waco was a long lean boy with a 
permanent grin. Caught his name as McConaughey and the 
healthy steed he was getting ready’ to mount was called a 
Travel Air. Swell name that and think ’will make a good 
handle for my next pony. 

The gang of Waco, Travel Air and Eaglerock riders were 
kiddjng each other as to who had the best job and offering to 
bet part of their underwear on the first race. It looked like 
a bit of blood, so stuck around. And they did race. With 
the yell of “contact” they stirred up the grit and into the air, 
turning on wing end at the post and then around the course 
“hcllbcntfcrlection.” 

Some Winners 

Well, I didn’t hold my breath until it was all over but 
sure felt like it and found I had chewed a fair chunk out of 
my new Stetson. As those cayuscs zoomed at the finish I 
checked off Eaglerock, first; Waco, second; Eaglerock, third; 
Travel Air, fourth; and another Eaglerock, fifth; so guess 
they must make the Eaglerock with a governor so that it can 
sandwich in anywhere. 

After those boys had thrown their .reins over the props, 
gibes, consolations and underwear were exchanged with a 
smile which was as it should be for they sure got all there 
was^in their nags behind them for the ten turns around the 

All at once, a little filly with only one wing started across 
the field right like he was going somewhere. I thought lie was 
looking for the other wing along the ground but he pulled in 
on his lines and roared up into the blue, tieing the trail be- 
hind him into half turns and hitches. Well, the other riders 
stood watching his crazy antics with sheepish expressions and 
I heard one say “That's the Ryan money plane. It’s a peach, 
but its got 200 lip. against our 90.” "So, says I to myself, 
“Think of having 200 horses to pull that peanut stand— why 
we only have two mules to pull our chuck wagon over tho 
hills and it does all those upside down stunts, too.” 

Then they had a climbing race for the ponies under 100 hp. 
They sent one of the big Army mules up to stay at 2500 ft. 
Then the first one that got up to it was to win but the jigger 
they have, to tell how high you are, went bad and the rider kept 
climbing. They said it was a DH and when I asked what 
that meant I got the answer that it was “Dam high.” 

So that race was called off and they were going to run it 
over again but one of the contestants had pulled out for the 
Ford Tour and that was that. 

The rest of the races were run without me as I got a wire 
from the old man down in the San Luis Valley to spank our 
tails back to the ranch so me and Hortense headed South, 
figuring on striking Pueblo in time to be in on the finish of the 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo Reliability Tour, which 
we did. 

Arriving at Pueblo, Tuesday morning, we nosed our way 
ont to the field and killed time reading telegrams and reports 
of the races, I had missed. In the speed race for over 100 hp. 
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Vance Breese in a Ryan M-l with a Wright Whirlwind engine 
took first place; C. D. Clark of Wichita, Kan., second, in a 
Hisso Travel Air; P. C. Vernier, third in a 120 hp. air-cooled 
Eaglerock; and J. II. Cordner flying a Woodson Express 
with Samson engine, was fourth. 

Altitude Tests 

In the altitude test for planes over 100 hp., which was 
something I could shoot the old man for making me miss, 
Ryan M-l (200 hp. was first; P. C. Vernier in the 120 hp. 
Super Rhone Eaglerock, second; C. D. Clark of Wichita in a 
180 hp. Travel Air, third; and J. H. Cordner in the Woodson 
Express, 260 hp. was fourth. 

About the time I was finishing my notes on the telegrams 
specks began to appear in the sky and before I could get the 
slivvere of pencil end from between my teeth and my spurs 
untangled from the chair rungs, the ponies began to roar in. 
Woodson Express lead the pack and touched tho field first 
while the next three fillies, all with OX-5 engines came piling 
in on each others’ tails. Travel Air got her hind legs on the 
ground for second place while the Eaglerock, ridden by a 
wild Irishman named J. A. Mclnaney, who thought a contest 
rule was n stick of inches, went shooting down the field with- 
out touching his wheels until he wised up to the fact that 
he was off the trail and circled back for a landing. It cost 
him third place as Waco beat him to the ground by three sec- 
onds and the Travel Air bv four minutes. 

P. S. Well Buddy, here I am back in Denver. I’ve wired 
the old man to put my job where the crows won't get it, sold 
my leather and drove Hortense out to the soap works. McTn- 
aney of the Alexander outfit right in this town, says he'll 
make a pilot out of me before I can get rid of the horsey 
smell or bust a prop. The moral is don’t get too dam en- 
thusiastic. 

Yours to the ears in gas and oil, — Jack. 


MacCracken Orders Lights for Airways 

The purchase of ninety 24 in. revolving lights at $467.00 
each to facilitate night living on seven established airways, 
has been authorized by the Hon. William P. MacCracken, 
Jr., newly appointed Assistant Secretary of the Commerce for 
Aviation. The low bidder, The Sperry Gyroscope Co., has 
received the entire order. 

The lights, with a normal visibility of 50 miles during 
favorable weather, will be placed 10 miles apart. Under 
ordinary conditions oneoming pilots will be able to see three 
or four of the lights while in flight. 

Present plans provide for the complete lighting of the New 
York to Boston route. Dark ends will also be lighted at the 
earliest opportunity on the St. 1-ouis to Chicago route; the 
Dallas to Chicago route; the Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
route; tile Pasco to Elko route; the Chicago to Minneapolis 
route; and the Cheyenne to Pueblo route. 

The lighting work under Mr. MacCracken's supervision, 
will commence with the preliminary work of erecting towers 
for the lights and providing for other necessary equipment 
at once. Wherever power is locally available, that will be 
used. In other cases it will be necessary to provide gasoline 
generators which will be looked after by caretakers, prob- 
ably on a part-time basis. 

Steps are being taken to provide for the lighting of the 
boundaries of emergency landing fields, usually about 40 acres 
in extent, to be laid out at approximately 30 miles apart 
along established airways. It is planned to have lights com- 
pletely circle the emergency fields at intervals of about 300 ft. 

The Department expects that the large revolving lights, 
which will operate all night wherever there is sufficient air 
traffic to warrant such use, will be delivered in from 60 to 90 
days. If the preliminary installation work can be completed 
by that time, they will be installed and ready for operation 
shortly after delivery. 

The air routes which are to be equipped by the Department 
of Commerce are to employ Sperry Beacons. These lights 


arc of the incandescent twenty-four inch type, and are made 
<if cast corrosion-resisting aluminum alloy, thus combining 
strength with extreme lightness. They are provided with a 
lamp changer which automatically swings a new lamp into 
focus in case the one in use burns out. This is considered an 
extremely important feature in assuring continuous and re- 
liable operation of these beacons. A finely ground glass 
parabolic mirror insures the maximum efficiency of the light. 
By means of a motor built into the base, the light is rotated 
at the rate of six times per minnte, thus making the powerful 
beam visible to the airmen at a distance of twenty-five to fifty 
miles from all points of the compass. 


Sky Printing 

The Sky Printers, of Liverpool, England, whose process 
is protected by patents in Great Britain, France, Canada, and 
the principal countries of the world, recently made appli- 
cation in tile United States for a patent to cover their inven- 
tion. They claim that their particular style of sky advertising 
requires no skill on behalf of the pilot and no special plane. 

From a plane flying one to two miles high, groups of fire- 
works are fired, spelling the words necessary to picture the 



A Stiido III Oddities — The Auto Giro (top) mill the Pterodactyl, the 


advertisement. The apparatus consists of a series of small 
firing machines, each comprising a number of interconnected 
Verov's pistol barrels, pointing in different directions, in 
accordance with the letter required. Vercy’s smoke puff gen- 
erating cartridges are placed in these pistol barrels and upon 
the pilot- pulling a lever, each machine automatically fires 
its group of fireworks into the air, where they burst simul- 
taneously forming letter after letter, each about 80 yards 
square. An average advertisement is completed in ten seconds. 
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I N ALL modesty, Travel Air humbly acknowledges the many 
kind tributes from friends who have come to know Travel Air 
excellence of design and Travel Air performance. 

That many pilots write us, unsolicited, telling of performance beyond 
our promise is not surprising to us. We build our planes well and 
rate them conservatively, and this shall continue to be our policy. 

Light commercial craft — heavier, more spacious planes — special 
models for special purposes — all these may be had with the Travel 
Air built-in dependability and sterling behavior. 


TRAVEL AIR MANUIACTURING CO., INC. 


Factory and General ‘fice, Wichita, Kansas 


Boston Airport Corporation 
Box 126, East Boston, Mass. 

Chesapeake Aircraft Co. 
Headquarters Armory 


Howard and Biddle Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


George Wies 

250 Jackson, Mineola, N. Y. 

J. Carroll Cone and 
W. F. Moody 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Josci F. Noyes 
Box 85 Dallas, Texas 


O. G. Hned 
Guthrie, )kla. 


Lyle-Hoyt Aircraft Co., 
Box 121, Santa Monica, Cal. 


Bob Shank 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Burns Fliers Compania Mexicana De Aviacion, S.A. 

2800 W. Grand Blvd. Edificio Novedades, Apartado 1032 

Detroit, Mich. Tampico, Mexico 


Interested persons are requested to see 
or write the general office or any 
Travel Air distributor named below. 


As time $oes on the 
name takes on added 
lustre 


When Writing to AdvertiserSIcase Mention AVIATION 
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The Bird Two-Seater Touring Plane 


An OX - 5 Engined Covered-Cockpit Type Two-Seater. 


A VERY interesting Curtiss OX-5 engine commercial air- 
plane which has been produced during the past six or 
eight months is the Bird plane manufactured by the 
Bird Aircraft Company of San Diego, Cal. The plane has a 
very good performance and is the result of careful design 
carried out by Lieut. N. A. Goddard, U.S.N.R. 


However, most noticeable in the design of the machine is the 
fuselage which is of the cabin type with long windows on 
each side. Accommodation is provided for two persons and 
there is ample room for baggage in the cabin. 

The wings are of wood construction and of Clark Y section, 
incorporating box type spars. On the other hand, the fusc- 



As will be seen in the photographs, the Bird plane is of 
more or less conventional aspect, being a biplane with a single 
interplane bay on each side of the fuselage and a normal 
throngh-nxie type undercarriage and the engine housed under 
a simple cowling giving easy access to the cylinder heads. The 
radiator is of the well-known and, in the past, much used, 


lage is .of welded steel tube, wire braced where necessary. 

A few details of the Bird airplane together with the manu- 
facturer's figures of performance are: 




Another view of the Bird two-seater touring plane ( Curtiss OX- 5, 90 hp.) 
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The Winning Combination 



Goldsborough says "Ship and motor performed wonderfully”. Beech says “Pioneer 
Instruments were deciding factor”. 

The Ford Tour has demonstrated that a well equipped airplane, properly piloted and 
navigated, can fly accurately and safely regardless of weather. 

All flying is racing — racing against time and other modes of travel. Time lost follow- 
ing rivers and railroads can never be regained. 

Commercial aviation demands speed and straight flying— not just for two weeks, but 
every week in the year. Pioneer instruments, properly used, cut down elapsed time, 
increase operating efficiency, and reduce costs by saving wear and tear on engine and 
airplane. 

See the “Flying Showcase” at the Races. 


PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK USA 
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New N.A.T. Schedule 

A fifteen minute later departure of northbound N.A.T. air 
mail planes from Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. to Chicago, 
will considerably benefit Southern Texas points in their use 
of the air mail service, and according to the N.A.T. schedule 
lias been altered to effect this advantage. 

Fort Arthur, Beaumont, and Galveston, are the principal 
cities benefited, but Houston and San Antonio also will be 
able to make use of later trains in air mail dispatch ns a re- 
sult of the new arrangement. Under the present schedule, 



N.A.T. crecuttvcA. Left to right, E. P. Lott, manager of operations,' 
iltc technical committee. N.A.T. 


connections are not always made at Dallas and Fort Worth 
with the mail planes by early morning trains from the South. 
The new schedule is designed to improve the situation. It 
moves back the departing time at all cities on the route and 
brings the mail into Chicago at 7.35 p. m., fifteen minutes 
later than formerly but still in time to catch the overnight 
Goverment line for New York, which leaves at 8 p. m. 


A United States-Europe Air Route Again 

A trip of investigation to Reykjavik, Iceland, for the pur- 
pose of studying weather conditions and the possibilities of 
a future airplane route between Europe and the United 
States has recently been made by Dr. Danmcyer and Dr. 
Georgi, university professors at Hamburg, Germany. 

The proposed air route would start at Hamburg and pass 
via Seapa Flow the Farce Islands, Reykjavik and Cape Fare- 
well, Greenland, and would have New York as its ultimate 
destination. It is planned to send a large scientific expedition 
to Iceland next year for the purpose of investigating in de- 
tail all eouditions which would be likely to affect the opera- 
tion of airplanes over the contemplated route. 


Side Slips 


By Robert R. Osborn 

Sometimes we absolutely despair of ever being successful 
in our self-appointed task of showing the manufacturers en- 
gaged in “this airplane business” how to advertise properly. 
After all of our talk about it in this column for the last few 
months, a prominent designer disregarded our advice alto- 
gether, and had the trial flights of his Trans-Atlantic plane 
in the same old way. There were no pretty girls to be photo- 
graphed turning over the propellers, no famous actresses at 
the controls for the first flight, and no lightly-clad nymphs 
symbolizing “The Spirit of the Trans-Atlantic Flight” to 
christen the plane when it came out of the hanger. We liato 
to have to use the old “told you so”, but we must point out 
to this designer that, most of the crowd, that might have wit- 
nessed, his first flight, was over at a neighboring field watch- 
ing motion pictures being taken of pretty girls climbing 
around an old Curtiss Oriole. 


We must admit,, though, that even if our oft-repeated advice 
did go unheeded, the new plane certainly did not suffer from 
a lack of newspaper publicity. Most of the newspaper ar- 
ticles were very enthusiastic about the new machine, as every- 
one who has seen it perform seems to be, but some of the 
reports of the tests were surely bordering on the melodramatic 
and remindful of “Tom Swift and His Monoplane” days. 
Here are a couple of the prize quotations, taken at random 
from the New York newspapers: “Less than 200 yards from 
the start, her wheels seemed to tii-e of the substantial sod and 
decide to roll along on the aii', much as a man sometimes 
feels himself walking on nothingness in a dream. The S-35 
was off. ‘Thirteen seconds’, said somebody with a watch in 
his hand, 1 — , what a ship’.”, “With the three 425 hp. Jupiter 
engines snarling angrily, the giant ship had roared into ac- 
tion.” “The big plane responded to the controls as easily as 
a sensitive horse does to the least touch of the rein.” 


The State Department at Washington, according to the 
news, has requested permission from a number of South 
American countries, for five Army planes to make a 16,000 
mile tour of the continent. Of course, we cannot claim to be 
an expert in international affairs, but if we may express an 
opinion, this request for permission to fly over these coun- 
tries is much too premature. The flight apparently is not to 
take place until December and possibly none of the govern- 
ments. now granting this permission, will be in power when 
the flight is actually started. 


A recent advertisement for an automobile using an air- 
cooled engine contains the statement that “nearly every new 
design in commercial planes has chosen the air-cooled en- 
gine, according to one of the country’s leading aircraft en- 
gine experts.” Puzzle Contest: Who is the leading air- 

craft engine expert referred to? Answers to this puzzle are 
limited to one per person and must be mailed within four 
years. The basis for awarding the prizes will be that anyone 
unable to answer correctly will not be allowed to i-enew his 
subscription to Aviation without the payment of the usual 
four dollar fee. 


When we saw The Intrepid Aviator last, he was on his way 
over to offer Mr. Sikorsky a bit of advice. He thinks that, 
with the New York-to-Paris plane heavily loaded for that 
trip and its consequent low ceiling above sea level, it might 
be a good idea to take off at high tide, thereby gaining an 
extra four or five feet. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Altoona-Tyrone Aero Club 

By Waller A. Hile 

The Altoona Aero Club was organized in January 1926 
with a membership of ten. The original membership was in- 
creased to twenty-five and then a suitable field was sought 
out. A field was located nine miles East of the city. It lies 
between the tracks of the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Original William Penn Highway. It is 1500 yd. 
East of the Famous Altoona Speedway which serves as an ex- 
cellent marker. The field is marked by a large white circle 
which can be seen from a distance. The field contains thirty 
acres and plans are under way to add to this adjoining land 
which will increase it to approximately fifty acres. There are 
no hangars on the field at the present time, planes being left 
in the open. However, we hope to have suitable buildings 
erected before cold weather comes. 

All II id’s arc invited to use this field at all times, especially 
those who are attending the National Air Races at Philadel- 
phia. Gasoline, oil, water, etc., can be secured here and all 
assistance possible will be given. 

Some time ago the town of Tyrone, which is five miles East 
of the field asked to be recognized in connection with this pro- 
ject. A vote was taken and it was decided that in the future 
the club was to be known as The Altoona-Tyrone Aero Club 
and the field as the Altoona-Tyrone Airport-. The people 
of Tyrone are behind the movement and with combined efforts 
of the two cities the field should be developed into a very 
modern one in every respect. 

From the original ten members the Club has grown until 
the present membership is seventy-five. 



The American designed and American built FOKKER aircraft on the lines 
of Colonial Air Transport, Inc., and Philadelphia Rapid Transit Air Service 
are duplicating daily the dependable record of the past six years which 
FOKKER planes have established on European air lines. 

.1 v'./i’/i'.i.v r.m.i rue amkhwax coanwitctAL 
There is a Fokker dealer in your territory. 

DETAILED INFORMATION GLADLY FORWARDED CPON REQUEST. 

FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

110 E. 42nd Street Factory and Flying Field 

NEW YORK, N. Y. HASBROUGK HEIGHTS, N. J. 

Cable — Fokploncs, N. Y. Cable — Atlair, Hackensack, N. J. 

An airplane of the highest degree of dependability 


Local fliers have lieen using tile field extensively during the 
Summer. Ralph Haync-s has been doing a lot of commercial 
work, carrying passengers and giving instruction. Ralph 
Dodson, a newcomer from Uniontown, has his Standard at the 



Altoona-Tyrone Airport. The square shaped piece of land at the top 


field and Sunday afternoon finds Ralph busy taking passen- 
gers up. Earl Fasiek has his Jenny going and it has been 
flown by several of the fellows. Fasiek is one of our best 
boosters. There have been several other planes at the field. 
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all of them doing their share of Hying. Henry Millon photo- 
grapher has been doing a nice business, having obtained some 

Gary Field, Indiana 

By J. A. Yonge 

The Gary Flying School field is located between Gary and 
Crown Point, Indiana and is exactly five miles due North of 
Crown Point on the Southwest corner of the intersection of 
two concrete roads. Standard Oil Company aviation gasoline 
and oil arc always kept on hand. Interurban car service takes 
passengers very conveniently from the entrance of the field to 
Gary or Crown Point. The field itself covers 115 acres and 
although it is slightly rolling and a little rough it is dry at all 

Due to the marshy ground and the thick smoke close to the 
city of Gary it is very difficult to locate a suitable air port 
right close into the city. The Gary Flying School field is on 
much higher land than the city of Gary and surrounding it are 
many fields very satisfactory for emergency landings. 

Student business has been von- good indeed this year. The 
following have made their solo flights within the last two 
weeks: A1 Crouse of New Jersey; IV. McMahon of Gary, 
Indiana; R. McClcnaglian of Lakewood, Ohio; nnd Harry 
Atkinson of Windber, Pa. The last two have taken their 
F. A. I. certificates. Russell Hankfort of Chesterton, Indiana 
and George Austgcn of Scherevillc, Indiana, who worn 
trained at the Gary Flying School, are now flying their own 
planes and becoming expert pilots. A new student Raymond 
Bader of Galena, Illinois, has recently joined the school and 
is progressing very favorably in his air work. Elmer Martin 
of Stubenville, Ohio, has been taken on as assistant at the 
Gary Flying School. Bill McMahon made several cross coun- 
try trips in an Eagleroek, preparatory to leaving for Denver 
to fly back his new Eagleroek which he has purchased through 
Capt. J. A. Yonge. 

On Sundav morning Ang. 15, Captain Yonge took two 
Students in the Eagleroek to the Air Mail field at Maywood, 
to inspect the planes in the Reliability Tour. He returned 


about midday and carried 45 passengers during the afternoon. 
Numerous photographs have been made for Mr. Clnson of 
Kanfmann anil Fabry, Chicago, III., the most important of 
which were those taken at Mundelein, 111. at the time of the 

Several demonstration flights have been made by prospective 
purchasers Of Eaglerocks with excellent results. 



Student nork at the Cary Flying School 


Madrid, Spain 

In the future the offienl director of Spanish Air Service 
will select those who he believes are qualified to attempt long 
distance flights. Tile government feels that such a step is 
necessary due to the wide interest caused by Franco's flights 

to make tlnrhls in Spain or to Spanish possessions, to rnako 
application, specifying kind of plane. Aug. 15 was the time 
limit on applications. 


Learn to Fly 

$100 — Including Solo 

, . , , , , 76 Students Graduated in 1925 n , , , 

Ho bond required Room and board near 

Ho charge for breakage Eight years without an accident field at $ 10.00 per u>ee\. 



Guaranteed Condition Airplanes, Ready for Immediate Fly- 
Away Delivery, at Prices Ranging from $650.00 to $1 ,750.00 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

OPERATORS OF ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 

LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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=ANNOUNCING= 

The New Woodson Mail and Sport Plane. 



Woodson Sport fitted with Wright E-4. 


Carries a pay load of 800 pounds and seats 5 people. 

A change can be made to any of the following motors in 45 minutes: 
Salmson, Hisso, Wright J-4, Curtiss K or C-6, OX-5 or Liberty six. The power 
plant comes off as one unit, with radiator, oil tank, etc., attached to the mount. 



WOODSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
BRYAN, OHIO 



The Fairchild FC-1 Cabin Monoplane is the last 
word in an ali-purpose ship. The utmost in vision 
jj and comfort. Folding wings, flap3 for low speed 
landing; a ship perfect in control. Corrected tests 
by the Guggenheim School of Aeronautics give a 
speed range of from 38 to 97 m.p.h. on 90 h.p. with 
330 lb. pay load, and a climb of 350 ft. per minute. 
Production models will give the same performance 
with 500 lb. pay load. Can be fitted with 200 h.p. 
Wright C-6, or 150 or 180 h.p. Hisso. 

Let us send you our catalogue. 
Manufactured by Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Corp.. 
Farmingdale, L. 1., New York 
A Subsidiary of 

Fairchild Aviation 

CORPORATION 

270 WEST 38 ST.. NEW YORK 


You Can’t Lay It Down 
Till You Finish It! 



“A fascinating volume.” 
— Lieut. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd 



Airmen and Aircraft 

An Introduction to Aeronautics 
By Henry H. Arnold. Major. Air Corps. U. S. Army 
JUST published— the living, throbbing epic of man’s 

Types of aircraft and why they fly— their commercial 
of the complete courses of the Army and Navy flying 







The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers: 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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Helena Airport News 

Henry L. Ley 

Brace Black lias disposed of liis Hisso Standard to Mr. 
Brennan of Missoula who had a little tough luck with his 
faithful K-6 Standard sometime previous. Brennan is doing 
wonderful work spreading the “Aeronautical Doctrine” in 
and around the vicinity of Missoula. 

Harold Lynch of Butte recently visited Helena in his Stand- 
ard that he built up from the parts he recently obtained 
from Carl Tyler of Livingston. With him was his 11 year 
old daughter who certainly enjoys flying and got quite a 
“kick” out of the trip. The return flight was a little delayed 
because of rain that had beeir brewing since morning, and the 
weather remained dark and drizzly long after an expert take- 
off. 

A false rumor that an expert elephant trainer was enrouto 
from Kansas to Canada via Helena to recapture several es- 
caped elephant from the Sells Floto Circus caused many of 
the aeronautical minded persons to keep their eyes peeled 
and their ears open without the just reward. We were ex- 
pecting to sec a new Travel Air or a Swallow, but got only 
sore necks from our vigliance. 

The two light planes under construction by the Zenith Air- 
plane Company are not advancing as rapidly as was expected 
because of a fact common to the majority of us. They will 
be out for test flights sometime this Winter along with a 
light two-place biplane. Mr. Black has temporarily dropped 
the idea of constructing a cabin Hisso engine job dne to vari- 
ous reasons. 

Ed Follensby is fixing his old Jenny up into wonderful 
shape. He has “souped” the engine up and has gone all over 
the fuselage until it is looking almost like a PW-8. 

Jack Lay is giving us some hopeful chatter, and says to keep 
our eyes on the alert for a real three-place OX-5 plane that 
will be finished one of these days. Lack of sufficient funds 
has retarded the progress on the plane, but things are begin- 


ning to materialize. He and Hairy Stone, who is at present 
spending a vacation in Laurel, have conceived a plan whereby 
they can take second hand machines in on a new one just as 
we now do with cars, without sustaining much of a loss. Good 

Which brings up the question, “How could Pegasus fly with 
such little HORSE-Power?" 

Memphis, Tenn. 

The hope that business men and aviation enthusiasts have 
so long cherished for a public airport in Memphis has at last 
been realized with the selection of a field at Woodstock. 
Construction and the making of improvements are now under 
way, and the formal opening and dedication will take place 
in the near future. The first step in the plan that culminated 
in giving the city an adequate landing field was the forma- 
tion of the Memphis Aero Club, Inc., last Armistice Day. 
The original membership of the elub was composed chiefly 
of former service fliers, which was later extended to include 
business men interested in the development of aviation in 
Memphis. 

President Bruce, of the Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a committee, of which Edwin Williams is chairman, to secure 
a landing field, the assignment being made without appropria- 
tion of funds. Vernon C. Omile, a local aviator, made surveys 
for available sites, which resulted in the selection of Wood- 
stock, ll’/a mi. from Memphis. The field is on the Millington 
Highway, extending 3,000 ft. to the Illinois Central right-of- 
way, with a cross runway north and south of the same length. 

Grading, under the supervision of the Shelby County Com- 
mission was completed on the field, which is considered one 
of the most important parts of the undertaking. 

The Memphis Aero Club, Inc., holds the lease and pays the 
owners $10. per acre per year. Leases cover a five-year per- 
iod. During the period of the lease, definite plans for the 
purchase of the field will be formulated. 


f^j N. 

Smooth Sailing 

Without a worry, if you use new and 
inspected aircraft material as sold by 
Johnson Airplane and Supply Company. 


designers ^nd'^ki'fled work^n'"^ P ' l0tS ' Cng ' nCC ' 5 ’ 


A plant (40,000 feet floor space) with every facility 


In business since 1919. 
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Johnson Airplane & Supply 
Company 

DAYTON OHIO 

ALLIED: JOHNSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION; JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
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DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»>T I TAN T N E> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


RYAN M-1 



$2890 to $8400 


Superior Performance with 

Super-Rhone, Curtiss OX5, Hispano-Suiza and Wright Whirlwind. 

RYAN AIRLINES, INC. San Diego, Calif. 

“T he Plane That Pays A Profit ” 


$1000. LIBERTY MOTORS $1000. 

SPEED AND POWER GUARANTEED— DYNAMOMETER TESTED IN YOUR PRESENCE 

COMPLETE STOCK OF PARTS 

UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OVERHAULING AND TESTING ANY TYPE MOTOR 

THE V1MALERT COMPANY, Ltd. 

807 GARFIELD AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. TEL. DELAWARE 3150-51 


lagHhAB 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

Hangar: Curtiss Field Office: 250 Jackson Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 
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Vernon C. Omlie who has been appointed manager, has 
contracted for hangars and expects to have them ready in a 
month. Filling-stations have been installed and a club house 
and parking space will be the next provision made. 

The field will be dedicated to the memory of Guion Arm- 
strong, Memphis aviator, who lost his life over the lines dur- 
ing the World War. 

The committee consists of Edwin Williams, Sol Seches and 
Louis Carruthers. Directors of the Memphis Aero Club are : 
Everett Cook, president, Louis Carruthers, vice president. 
Lacy Whitten, secretary, Robert Haverty, treasurer, Edwin 
Williams and W. Percy McDonald. 

Detroit, Mich. 

On July 28, Eddie Stinson flew the Detroiter cabin plane, 
equipped with the Wright Whirlwind, 200 lip., air-cooled en- 
gine, to Mackinac Island, in the Straits of Mackinac. He 
carried with him Mr. and Mr. Edward F. Schlee, of Detroit. 
Mr. Schlee is president of the Wayco Oil Corp., of Detroit. 
The trip from Detroit to Mackinac was made in 3 hr., 20 
min., the distance being about 330 mi. The return trip was 
made in 2 hr., 20 min., with the help of a tail wind. 

Mackinac is one of the country’s most beautiful Summer 
resorts and the beauty of the island has been maintained by 
reason of the fact that an automobile has never been per- 
mitted there. When the Stinson-Dctroiter landed on the golf 
course, in front of the Grand Hotel, it was the first gasoline 
engine, and, of course, the first plane, ever to do so. 

It requires 24 hr. to reach Mackinac by boat. A number 
of persons .spend their week-ends there, so this will indicate 
the part that the airplane can play in travel to this resort. 
Havana, Cuba 

Cuba inaugurated its first official international flight re- 
cently when Capt. E. Labodre and Lieut. G. Martull, Cuban 
Army aviators, started from Havana for Port-au-Prince 
Haiti, in two Army planes. The first slop was Oamaguey, 
Cuba. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

The second annual Wisconsin Air Derby, which was wit- 
nessed by 250,000 spectators, demonstrated to the citizens the 
practicability of aviation. Before the start of the Court of 
Neptune Pageant, a score of planes, from the Reliability 
Tour, flew over the field, and landed at the Hamilton Airport, 
six miles from the pageant grounds. Numerous events were 
held, but the one which attracted chief interest was the raee 
on a four mile course over Lake Michigan, which was one of 
the last. Frank Shoblaska and Dan Kiser finished together, 
at the end of sixty miles, and were crowned the Kings of 
Flight. The pilots were: Dan Kiser, Frank Shoblaska, S. J. 
Wittman, Fred Holtcrkoff, A. W. Schwarz, Giles Meisen- 
heimer, Edwin Szubolski, J. P. Wood, Roy O. Larson. 

Wiseman, Alaska 

On Aug. 14, in a plane piloted by A. A. Bennett, of Fair- 
banks, former Governor William Sulzer, of New York, visited 
districts Northwest of Fairbanks, which had never before 
been reached by airplanes. A flight of 500 miles into the 
interior was made and landings were effected in fields and on 

Alaskan Survey Praises Inverted Liberty 

The Alaskan Survey Expedition has just reported to the 
Aeronautics Bureau of the Navy Department that the inverted 
Liberty engines used in the airplanes on the survey have put 
in more than 100 hours of flying time and still are 
functioning perfectly. The engines were overhauled at San 
Diego, Calif., Naval Air Station previous to the flight, the 

Only one forced landing is reported to have occurred in 
Alaska, this due to a split nut on the tower shaft, which went 
through the gears. The motor was repaired on the spot, the 
report states; and since then has operated as well as ever. 


Department of Commerce 

Selects 


— orders 90 of the 14 " size for use on the 
Country's principal airways. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company is recog- 
nized as a leader in light projection and 
is a pioneer in airway beacon and landing 
field lights. When planning your field 
take advantage of this knowledge and 
experience. Ask Sperry Engineers to 
assist in the layout of the lighting equip- 
ment — it incurs no obligation. 

Our Booklet 00-1621 tat upon Rtquttl 




THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 

MANHATTAN BRIDGE PLAZA, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Contractors to U. S. Army, Navy, Air Mail and Dept, of Commerce. 
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THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, INC. 

Distributors of WACO AIRPLANES 
for Ohio and Kentucky 

LUNKEN AIRPORT, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Announce WACO DEALERS for 
Ohio and Kentucky 

Johnson Airplane & Supply Co. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

George Wedekind, The Embry-Riddle Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Columbus Flying Service 

Norton Fieid Columbus, Ohio. 

Sanborn Aviation Co. 

Willoughby, Ohio. 

Edward H. Gast 

1 706 Windsor PI. Louisville, Ky. 


Complete Flying Service 


Fastest Transportation 
to All Points 


Flying School Complete Courses Pay as You Learn 


HASKELITE WINS!! 

HASKELITE has won the favor of aircraft design- 
ers, builders and operators wherever tried. It is 
winning new friends every day. Over 90% of the ply- 
wood used in aircraft construction is HASKELITE. 

Designers find HASKELITE combines maximum 
strength with minimum weight. 

Builders appreciate the uniform superiority of this 
product, the ease with which it can be worked and 
its unfailing dependability. 

Operators know from experience that HASKELITE 
in a plane stands up under all weather and service 
conditions. 

If you are not already familiar with HASKELITE 
from personal experience drop into Booth 44 at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, or let us 
send you full information. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 



At Tour Service 


Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 



Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 

Call on us for anything. W« will help you. 

College Point, Long Island, New York. 
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Seaplane Repaired at Sea Reaches Base 

An F5-L seaplane, forced to alight in the Gulf Stream, 
50 mi. from Pensacola, recently was able to get back to port 
without being towed, due to the ingenious repairs by Lieut. 
L. X. Mcdnris, two students and the mechanic, according to 

After the plane had been forced to alight, due to a defec- 
tive connecting rod, the cylinder was cut out and the plane 
took off again. The plane managed to reach Santa Rosa 
Sound, when another connecting rod let go, causing another 
forced landing. However, tiro plane was able to taxi home in 
sheltered waters, avoiding a tow home in the gulf. 
Personnel Selected for the Schneider Cup Races 

Iu regard to the personnel of the U. S. Schneider Cup 
Racing Team for 1<J26, orders have been issued to the follow- 
ing oflicers, for duty in this connection : 

Lieut. Comdr. Homer C. Wick, U.S.N., Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., has been 
designated as Officer ill Chaise of the racing team. Officers 
who have been ordered to report to him for duty in connec- 
tion with the races are: 

Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, U.S.N., Anacostia Air Station; Lieut. 
P. If. Conn lit, 2d, U.S.N., Bureau of Aeronautics; Lieut. ( j.g.) 
J. J. Glenhart, U.S.N., Scouting Fleet; Lieut. W. G. Tom- 
linson, U.S.N., Battle Fleet, 1st Lieut. H. J. Norton, U. S. M.C. 

It is not known at the present time whether or not Lieuten- 
ant Cuddihy is to part icipate in the races as a pilot, or whether 
lie is to act as Executive Officer of the racing team under 

' Three CurtlS 1 planes of the R3C2 Navy Racing type have 
been entered and three pilots from the above list- will be 
selected to flv them at the races on Oet. 24, 1926, at Hampton 
hoods, Va. 



Army Air Orders 

First Lieut. Clarence H. Schbacker, Air Corps, to Brooks 
Field, upon completion of tour of foreign service. 

Sec. Lieut. Elmer Florence Knight, Air Corps Res., Orange, 
Mass., to active duty, Brooks Field, reverting to inactive status 
March 10. 

First Lieut. Arthur William Williams, Air Corps Res., East 
Dedham. Mass., to active duty Mitcliel Field, reverting to in- 
active status Sept. 11. 


ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK 

WINS 

IN FORD TOUR 

OVER ALL OTHER 0X5 JOES 



CONTINUED CONSIDER THE 

PERFORMANCE with ECONOMY 



Auoctatcd »ilh Alexander lndmlria 
ROOM 401, ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES BLDG. DENVER 


Seamless Steel Tubing 

ROUND, STREAMLINE. ETC. 

STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 

SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO. (Philadelphia Dinrici) PA- 


j CAPITAL NEEDED 

3 for Development of Established Airport 

J WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 

41 For right party with capital to help finance one of 
J the most promising commercial aviation develop- 
meats in the country — important mail terminus — 

•H possible government station — No commercial air- 
41 port in U. S. offers greater possibilities. 

% Communicate by letter— AVIATION, Box 499 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 

THE MEMBERS OF OUR ORGANIZATION WILL BE AT THE 
NATIONAL AIR RACES IN PHILADELPHIA IN THE INTER- 
ESTS OF OUR AIRCRAFT CLIENTS. 


W e will be happy to co-operate with 
those in the aircraft industry who 
have problems to solve during this 
epoch - making aeronautical event. 

“IT WILL BE A GREAT SHOW” 
H. A. BRUNO — R. R. BLYTHE 

AND ASSOCIATES 

Public Relations Counsel Specializing in Aeronautics 

220 West 42nd Street New York 


You Need These Aeronautical Books 

Airplane Engine Encyclopedia — by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50. 

547 pages. Contains descriptions of 275 makes of airplane engines. 

503 illustrations, 356 being outlined halftones and 147 line cuts, of which the majority are cross sections, show- 
ing the details of construction. 


Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering — by Lieut. A. Klemin. 
$4.50 in U. S. — Other countries $5.25 postpaid. 


Engine Dynamics and Crankshaft Design — by Glenn D. Angle — $4.00. 

postpaid U. S. 



Aircraft Instruments 

by Herbert N. Eaton, A.M.; K. Hilding Beij, B.S.; WilliamC. Brombacher, Ph.D.; W. Willard Frymoyer, 
B.S.; H. Brcnton Hcnricl(son; Clarence L. Seward, B.S.; David H. Strother, M.S. 

10 Photographs and 58 Line Illustrations ^ — 269 Pages ^ ^ ^ Cloth $5.00 

MAKING THE Weather — by Alexander Me Adie — Price $1.00 — postpaid U. S. 
WlND and Weather — by Alexander McAdie — Price $1 .25 — postpaid U. S. 

Gardner Publishing Co., 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y . City 
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Capt. George Caldwell Furrow, Air Corps Res., Bristol, 
Teun., to active duty Langley Field, reverting to inactive 
status Sept. 12. 

Major Anthony Earl Von Harten, Air Corps Res., Salt 
Lake City, to active duty Crissy Field, reverting to inactive 
status Sept. 10. 

Capt. Elliott White Springs, Air Corps Res., Fort Mill, 
S. C., to active duty Selfridge Field, reverting to inactive 
status Sept. 11. 

Following enlisted men, having qualified for appointment 
as flying cadet, to Brooks Field, reporting to the com. A. 
Corps Prim. Sell., for appointment: Privates Donald S. 

Sheelv, Mitchel Field, Joseph A. Bissell, Langley Field, Har- 
old A. Reams, Langley Field, William H. Mann, Maxwell 
Field, Lee C. Shalleuberger, Pope Field, Arthur W. Barrett, 
Scott Field, Winslow C. Selvie, Scott Field, Glen V. Vanek, 
Scott Field, John A. Carr, Selfridge Field, Errol C. Crause, 
Selfridge Field, Berton D. Foster, Selfridge Field, Morris 
D. Brown, Fort Sam Houston, Geoige B. Manning, Post 
Field, Frederick H. Johnson, Jr., Kelly Field and Corp. 
William F. Burton, Wright Field. 

Privates William L. Woodruff, West Point, John II. 
Scruggs, Denver, Serg. Minor E. Ren, Washington and Tech. 
Scrg. Joseph L. Thomas, Fort Worden, Wash., having quali- 
fied for appointment as flying cadet, will be transferred in the 
grade of private to the Air Corps and sent to Brooks Field, 
reporting to com. Air Corps Prim. Fly. Sch. 

Private Charles C. Sipes, Air Corps, Kelly Field, is trans- 
ferred in the grade of private, to 7th Sig. Scrv. Co., Sig. 
Corps, and will report to signal officer Kelly Field for as- 
signment. 

Joseph Chester Dawson, Air Corps Res., Lynn, Mass., to 
active duty Fort Crockett, Texas, reverting to inactive status 
Feb. 20. 

First Lieut. William Kossuth Andrews, Jr., Air corps Res., 
Roanoke, to active duty Langley Field, reverting to inactive 
status Feb. 22. 

Sec. Lieut. Benjamin Robert Padgett, Jr., Air Corps Res., 
Atlanta, to active duty Brooks Field, reverting to inactive 
status March 10. 

See. Lieut. Edward Harrison Alexander, Air Corps Res., 
Battle Creek, to active duty Brooks Field, reverting to inac- 
tive status March 8. 

Army Air Orders 

Maj. George E. A. Reinburg, Air Corps, Chnnuto Field, 
to Omaha, reporting to the com. gen. 7th Corps Area for temp, 
duty. Upon the return of Cap. Robert G. Ervin, Maj. Rein- 
burg will return to Clmnutc Field. 

Sec. Lieut, Ray H. Clark, Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, 
to San Diego. 

First Lieut. Ned Schramm, Air Corps, San Diego, to Kelly 
Field. 

First Lieut. George V. MePike, Air Corps, relieved from 
observation and treatment Walter Reed Hospital, and will 
return to McCook Field. 

The 3d Div. Air Corps, 91st Obser. Squad. 15th Photo Sec., 
Rockwell Field, Calif., to Crissy Field. 

Navy Air Orders 

Pay Clerk Charles C. Jordon to duty Nav. A. Sta., Lake- 
hurst. Previous orders modified. 

Lieut. John H. Gillon to Airef. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit., orders 
June 15 modified. 

Lieut. James R. Alleu det. Nav. Airef. Fact., Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, to temp, duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Coinar. Maurice R. Prierce det. Airef. Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fit., to Nav. A. Sta., Lakehurst. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles G. McCord det. Airof. Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fit., to temp, duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Incut. Lawrence W. Curtin det. Bu. Aero., to temp, duty 
C.F.O., US PN-10 planes. 

Lieut. Harry L. Hilton det. 11th Nav. Dist., San Diego, 
to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 


We Are 

WACO Distributors 

NORTHWEST 

RANKIN FLYING SERVICE 
Portland Box 4268 Ore. 


We have for sale one excellent high lift wing 
plane, built in spring of 1925, very safe and 
reliable to fly, OXX6 motor turning 1600, 
good flying condition we want to make room 
for Waco’s $1250.00 Cash. 
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Wire for Aircraft 


Your Life Depends 
Upon It 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 

TRENTON, N. J. Send for Catalog A-48 


THE CURTISS PULITZER RACING PLANES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Fully Equipped for the 


J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

New York Office — 45 E. 17th St.; Canada— 32 SL Peter St, Montreal 


FERDICO AVIATION 

LIQUID MARINE GLUE 

X\\\\l /////: 

Elastic 


Durable 

Tenacious 


- Perm anent 
Resilient 
Waterproof 
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_tW. Ferdinand t Co, 


THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 

1623 H Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

Solicits the Cooperation of 


NITRATE 

DOPE 
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IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION 

SHIPMENT 

Contractors to U.S. Arr 

ny and Navy 

VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. 

CHICAGO. ILL. 



FOR SALE 

WRIGHT HISPANO-SUIZA. 150 H.P., 
MOTORS overhauled and complete. 
Can supply large quantities. 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 

O. Box 676. NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 
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MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying Ju- 
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PITTSBVROB 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. 

Land Tide Bldg. Philadelphia. 


Our flying course includes meteorology, map-reading, etc. 
Waco. Standard, Oriole and Jenny airplones^availoble for 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
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On the S-35 

Long experience demonstrates that 
planes gain 10?o or more in flying effi- 
ciency when rigged with Macwhyte 
Streamline Tie Rods, which reduce 
wind resistance to the absolute mini- 
mum. Great tensile strength insures 
safety. These are the reasons why 
the giant Sikorsky S-35 is completely 
equipped with Macwhyte Streamline 
Tie Rods. See our exhibit at the 
National Aircraft Show. Macwhyte 
Company, 1220 Racine 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

) treamline 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


This winter is to be the critical period for the 
new air transport companies that have commenced 
operation in this country. The weather, which 
has so much to do with regularity of the operation 
of the air routes, will then have its opportunity to 
do its worst and the resulting delays will have a 
decided effect on the traffic that the lines have 
been able to build up. It is not an impossibility 
that some of the service will be irregular during 
the worst stretches of the cold season, and at times 
the mails sent by the regular rail lines. It will not 
show a weakness if this, situation is faced without 
any false bravado. The Air Mail has kept its 
service open during the most severe weather for the 
last few years, but it has not had to face the prob- 
lem of income and expenditure, at least from the 
stockholders’ standpoint. 


If the air lines that have started will regard this 
first year as one of experiment and not attempt to 
blossom full blown into a regular transportation 
service, they will show an intelligent attitude that 
may in the long run bring them a good return for 
their caution. The public does not expect ac- 
complishments at first that are beyond the limita- 
tions of present aircraft. While it may be hard 
for some of the more optimistic air transportation 
enthusiasts to restrain their super confidence, wis- 
dom will be shown by those who take a long range 
view of air transport in giving the weather all due 
consideration when making their winter plans. 


The traffic problem which is the most important 
one that has to be faced by all the air routes will 
have become fairly well understood by the time 
the snow flies and the users of air lines will expect 
the same service that they have had during the 
summer. On the lines that operate in the North 
this will be difficult to give, and rather than to 
create a spirit of discontent it may be better to 
frankly face the situation than put in jeopardy all 
the good work of the past year. Service and 
regularity are the necessary fundamentals of air 
transport. When these fail, the confidence of the 
public is undermined and it may take a long time 
to rebuild the good-will that might be lost through 
attempting to do too much. The mail must get 
through, but when the elements have been unkind 
to oilier forms of transportation they have not lost 
standing because of the delays or because they used 
any kind of transportation that was available. 
Those who believe that the Kelly Bill gave air 


transport its chance in this country, should also 
recognize that the carrying of mails alone is the 
most exacting of all services. Passengers and 
goods have been subject to delays from the begin- 
ning of travel, but the mail has to be put through. 
It is in the same direction that the chief encourage- 
ment to air transport came that the chief danger 
may lie. 

During the year 1927, the tendency of air 
transport in this country will take definite trend. 
Those companies that extend their service to in- 
clude other branches of aerial activities may have 
a much better chance than those that simply use 
their facilities for the transportation of mail goods 
and passengers. There is no reason why the large 
overheads that are necessary for the operation of 
any transportation enterprise should not be used to 
afford the public the other class of service that 
has come to be known by the name Aviation gave 
it — aerial service. Many aerial service companies 
that have not had adequate financial backing might 
form alliances with the air transport operators that 
would be mutually profitable. Taxi facilities for 
emergencies and even for pleasure trips, aerial 
photography, some of the simpler forms of aerial 
advertising, and surveying might add greatly to the 
revenues of the companies without increasing the 
overhead at all. It is along these lines that money in 
aviation has been made in the past and those air 
transport companies that seize every opportunity 
to make themselves all around enterprises will reap 
a reward that may be the difference between the 
red and the black. 


The most successful air line in the world, the 
Scadta which operates in South America has made 
a striking success by using its facilities in every 
way it could to make money, as well as from the 
operation of its air routes. It has even gone so far 
as to use any idle money in its banks to earn a 
commission through the transfer of funds. With 
such an example and a precedent, it Mil not be 
a sufficient answer to say that capital is not in- 
terested in other forms of aerial work than air 
transport. Capital is only interesed in an enter- 
prise that shows a promise of a fair return on an 
investment. If air transport alone in the beginning 
is not able to carry the burden, then the capital 
that has been invested in air transport companies 
will be glad to secure its return from any source, 
even though it be an allied service to the main 
enterprise. — L.D.G. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE„ NEW YORK. 


One Seagull, 180 lip. Hisso engine, and other parts, $2,000. 
Ready to fly away. Bargain. George Flatham, 1800 Southern 
Boulevard, Bronx, New York City. Phone Tremont 6982. 


YOUNG MAN, 22, with three years college engineering, 
desires position with reliable linn. Wants to learn aviation. 
Will go anywhere. Write George A. Eniver, Phi Kappa 
Sigma, State College, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE : OX5 Jennie, A-l condition, never cracked, 
motor turns 1475 on ground. Must sell. Best offer takes it. 
A. L. Sly, Blythoville, Ark. 


CURTISS SEA-GULL, absolutely brand new, with K-6 
motor, never flown. Price $4,500. Will take good Waco as 
part payment. Curtiss Flying Station, Inc., Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


New 135 lap. Aeromarmc six with spares, electric starter, 
generator, high compression Liberty, heavy shaft and gears, 
like new. Two now 180 Renault 8, with spares, Dixie double 
switches $2.00. Metal tipped propellers for all types $10. np. 
36-38-40 new navy summer flying suits $4. 39-B floats, M-F 
spares, radiators, starting cranks for OX. Essington Aviation 
School, Essington, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss airplane, JN4-D model Curtiss, OX5 
motor, 90 h.p., body pigmented, aluminum finish, natural finish 
wings, used only 25 hours, ready to fly away, $750.00. Tlios. 
J. Dorn, 822 Bayridge Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FOR SALE : One JN4-D, good condition. Hammondsport 
motor, turns 1400. Priced for quick sale, $750.00. Ready to 
fly away. Sec E. W. Cleveland, Mayers Field, Bridgeville, Pa. 


FOR SALE : OX5, 1475 complete installation for Stand- 
ard welded tube engine sections, radiator, cowling, propollor, 
tools and spheres. First $200.00 takes it. Universal Steel 
Products Company, San Francisco, California. 


FOR SALE: New complete OX5 motors $375.00, 80 Le 
Rhones $90.00, new OX5 parts, Berling magnetos $20.00, car- 
buretor's $15.00, exhaust manifolds, pair, $10.00, exhaust ex- 
tensions, pair, $6.00, government overhauled OX5's, complete 
$250.00. P. W. Wolff, 7009-11 Stonv Island Ave., Chicago, 
111 . 


PAR ACHUTES new and used, for exhibition and emergency 
use, rope ladders for stunt men, balloons, etc. Established 
1903. Thompson Bros. Balloon Co., Aurora, III., U.S.A. 


FOR SA LE : Hisso-Standard, with new longerons, new 
covers, natural finish, motor turns fifteen hundred, price four- 
teen hundred, for immediate delivery. Write or wire D. H. 
Davis, Ten Eighteen Byron Drive, Atlanta, Georgia. 


FOR SALE: Standards, 1 Hisso, 4 OXS’s, 2 Jennies. 
Natural finish. Ships new, guaranteed. Just tested. Priced 
to sell this week. Need the space. Eaton Airplane Co., 21 
East Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Advertisements inserted regular- 
ly in AVIATION’S Classified Sec- 
tion pay for themselves many times 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 
sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories — or are in need of com- 
petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
"Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, as the only 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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‘Stircrafr Service Directorql 

k. ^ WHFRE^Q^PROCURE^EQU|PMENT^ND^SERVICE|^j^^^ 




HAND FUEL PUMP 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAlhl OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON ^ PARIS S«N FRANCISCO 

PROPELLERS 

OX5 water pump assemblies, $6.00. Exhaust manifold, each 
side $L50. ^ Crankcase, lower half, $22.00, ^mlve intake^Oc. 

d rreiY OtO F"ying 90 a°'hwil UP ' °tho y°ar aroiinT' Pl °Vrilo' I ?or''ntw 

NICHOLAS BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 
Marshall, Missouri. 

AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 

1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

'«ll'ihW.lHd!lil!Mlliill«IKraltS5Wa 

New 

— LIBERTY MOTORS — 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
I "°WR%E OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 

Bar. 3272 Wab. 8104 

FLYjNG^ INSTRUCTIONS: BY RsaiSTEBED Pilots. 



Curtiss JN4D Airplane complete, less Compass and 
clock, set-up tested, $750.00, F. 0. B. Macon. 

S & W AIRPLANE COMPANY 
Macon, Georgia. 

I. ■sails* 

„ A TA 13 HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

A B- ^ ic ^,4J r ^iftHAv,”N r jo 1 K. Fe^B M STOL. PA.. 

SPECIAL AIRPLANE SALE.^ Now Jenny, wirt new jnotor. 

faoiyoo^JpJIia^ 

SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 

210 COLLEGE ST. SAN ANTONtO, TEXAS. 

DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships for Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hieso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course— $150.00 

Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. 

Brand New Liberty Motors 

For Airplanes and Speed Boats 

Spare Parts for Liberty and Hisso 
GRANT MARINE MOTOR CO. 

10435 SHOEMAKER AVE.. DETROIT. MICH. 

YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing apeed is 32 miles per hour, 

high speed 125 m.p.b.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Besi per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey'sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

DesPlaines River 3 Rooscveli Road FOREST PARK. ILL. 

(Suburb ot Chicago) 

Will sell cheap for cash, or will trade ihe following 
material for good Jennie or Canuck or Standard in fly- 
ing condition. One 13" screw cutting Prentiss lathe 
with chucks, attachments, tools, countershaft, etc. One 
weaver, 28 ton. press. One 80 H.P. Le Rhone motor, 
new and complete, except hub. IVhat have you? 

Storms Aviation Co., 20 N. Spruce St., Asheville, N. C. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


I Patent Your Ideas 



FREE 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send for Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SVPPLT BOOSE IN TBS WEST 


0 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


Acetate Dope 


HENRY K. FORT Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Reed PeopeM^-e^^ ^ DE £J& 

Ad </rosn— S** A . ^ /e D.T l * E. 


3. LICENSEE — Cu 


LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES 

and complete line spares for same. 


The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into Weekly 
Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 


HASKEUTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A" 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


s I Exhibition Flying 
Flying from Pino Valley Field 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


i!M Airplanes 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

Hangar, Curtiss Field. Office, 250 Jackson Avenue 


JN-4D's, $750.00 and up. Comet OX-5, $2,000.00. 
K-6 Oriole, metal prop., $1,250.00. Comet K-6, 
$3,750.00. S.V.A.. $1,750.00. Special OX-5 
sport plane, $1,500.00. Special Hisso Sport Plane, 
$1,250.00. 

Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


THE AEROPLANE 
175, Piccadilly, London, W.l, England 
Charles Grey, Editor 

Subscription Rates for U.S.A. 1 year — $8.50 


KREIDER-RF.ISNER AIRCRAFT CO. rNC. 

WACO NINE DISTRIBUTORS. 
HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND. 
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AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Years’ 
Stud\) by Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
October, 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safety Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design, Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 

Fifty-tivo Pages - Well Indexed 

AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 

SINGLE COPIES $1.50 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Gardner Publishing Co. 
225 Fourth Ave.. 

New York. 


□ 

□ 


Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 
lars to cover is enclosed. 

Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $1.50 each, for which I 


(Name) ... 
(Address) . 
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AN INDEX TO 



Covering the contents of the twenty-six issues included 
Vol. XX, January to June, 1926 — 


NOW READY for FREE DISTRIBUTION 


This index is the key to a wealth of aeronautical information, 
shows the comprehensive and authoritative character of 
the material published in AVIATION each week, and will 
prove of great value for ready reference purposes. 

It will be published for each succeeding volume. 


If you are not a regular reader of AVIATION, send for a 
free copy of the Index — a glance at the titles will quickly 
show why 

AVIATION is the Indispensible 
American Aircraft Publication. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 





